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SYSTEM of education that failed to give youth an honest pic- 
ture of American society and some understanding of the prob- 
lems and possibilities of democracy in this country would be worse 
than useless—it would be a positive menace at this juncture in our 
history. Will the public support a realistic social studies program? 
The ultimate answer to this critical question depends upon a num- 
ber of important factors. One factor is the teacher. The scholarship 
of the teacher, his understanding of the function of the school in 
American life, his methods of teaching and general professional 
competence, and his conception of his community and civic responsi- 
bilities largely determine the extent of the freedom which, in most 
communities, he enjoys today. Another factor is the educational ad- 
ministrator—the way in which he administers the schools and the 
type of educational leadership which he affords the community. The 
enlightened citizens of the community constitute another factor. Still 
another is the role which the organized teaching profession plays in 
community and in national life. All these factors are related. All 
forces must pull together. The key to the situation is the maintenance 
both of our constitutional civil liberties and freedom of teaching, for 
it is hopeless to expect to maintain freedom of teaching where free- 
dom of speech and press are limited. Study of controversial social 
problems in the school is essential to the democratic process. This 
study should be carried out as objectively and dispassionately as pos- 
sible, and methods of teaching are of first-rate importance. But free- 
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dom of teaching is fundamental. If this freedom is to be fully achieved 
and maintained in every community, thought must be given to the 
problem. 

That the problem is real cannot be questioned. It is unfortunately 
true that the best social studies teaching may arouse the stiffest oppo- 
sition from certain quarters, for the last thing that some interests 
desire is the application of intelligence to social problems. Many 
individuals and groups, most with good intentions, and some with 
sinister purposes, want youth conditioned to accept certain social ideas 
but not educated in the true sense of the word. Numerous instances of 
overt interference with freedom of teaching in the area of the social 
sciences, and of dismissals of teachers, are on record. At the same 
time, there is much that is encouraging in the situation in this country 
today. The enactment of teachers’ loyalty oaths and the campaign of 
the super-patriots and social reactionaries to control teaching have 
aroused strong resistance both within the profession and among en- 
lightened laymen. The “‘Red Rider” was repealed by the last Congress 
and its author, Blanton, overwhelmingly defeated for re-election. It 
is significant and encouraging that in the last presidential campaign 
the candidates of the major parties, Governor Landon and President 
Roosevelt, as well as the candidates of minor parties, thought the 
problem of sufficient importance to go on record unequivocally in 
favor of freedom of teaching. Governor Landon devoted one of the 
most important addresses of his campaign entirely to the subject of 
education. Not since the time of Franklin and Jefferson have our 
political leaders manifested so great an interest in popular education. 

It is doubtful whether there is as much freedom of teaching in any 
other country today as in America. But we are not entirely free. Many 
teachers and administrators are timid, and a sort of self-imposed 
censorship is in constant, widespread operation throughout the 
schools. It is the exceptional teacher who exercises fully the right of 
freedom of teaching, and it is a combination of high intelligence, 
skill, courage, and understanding of American traditions and condi- 
tions that enables the exceptional teacher to achieve this freedom. 
Every year leaves a record of teachers driven out of schools, colleges, 
and universities for no other reason than that they have studied basic 
and controversial social problems with youth in their classrooms, or 
because of their known liberal views, or sometimes merely because 
they have exercised the political rights of American citizens outside 
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the schoolroom. It is so easy to brand as a “Red” the person who 
disagrees with you. 

Study of the structure and dynamics of American society and of the 
forces that control the development of social and educational policy 
is the first essential step in the development of a strategy for achiev- 
ing and maintaining freedom of teaching. The most obvious obstacle 
to realistic social education is the sheer negative force of social 
inertia, the mere reluctance to accept change. This dislike of change 
is doubtless unusually strong in a country with our resources and in 
which so much of economic well-being has been attained. It is diffi- 
cult for many Americans to believe that their country, with its history 
of unprecedented economic and industrial achievement, today faces 
grave economic and political problems, and especially so when they 
are constantly subjected to powerful propaganda by those who, by 
preserving the status quo, would insure the continuance of their 
favored positions in society. Every aspect of life and of American 
culture is involved in the stress and strain of a period of social change 
such as the one in which we live, but it is the economic problem that 
is most acute and controversial. The school is caught between 
powerful forces struggling to modify our economic system, some even 
to revolutionize it, or to maintain things as they are. The school is 
caught between the organized forces of capital, labor, and agriculture 
and the political parties that represent the various economic interests 
and classes struggling for political power. At the same time, the study 
of this struggle in the school is essential to the social education of 
American youth. 

Arrayed against the forces of social inertia and reaction is all that 
is vital in American democracy and the democratic tradition. Every 
student of the American public mind knows that many individuals 
who, with respect to certain interests vitally affecting them think 
and act as reactionaries with respect to other interests think and act 
as liberals and as ardent believers in democracy. It has been my 
personal experience to work with members of boards of education, 
men of great wealth, who were bitterly opposed to all proposals for 
the regulation and modification of our economic processes, to whom 
all proposals of economic liberalism were anathema, but who at the 
same time would stanchly defend freedom of teaching in the schools 
whenever they understood the educational principles involved. And 
they were usually quick to see how these principles were involved, for 
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these men, after all, believed in democracy and in genuine education. 

The democratic tradition is still strong in this country. Teachers 
of the social studies, above all, should understand this tradition and 
should, if I may put it thus, make intelligent use of it. But this applies 
to all other teachers as well, and especially to educational adminis- 
trators. There is something fundamental here about the whole busi- 
ness of teaching. The fate of a realistic program of social studies 
teaching is peculiarly dependent upon the social understanding of the 
educational administrator. It becomes increasingly apparent that the 
educational administrator, if he is to measure up to his responsibili- 
ties, must be a student of American society in its historic develop- 
ment and in its world setting. He must know the meaning of democ- 
racy as it has developed in the western world and the problems which 
democracy faces today if he is to be an effective educational and social 
leader. He must be a student of American society, of its ideals, possi- 
bilities, structure and dynamics, stresses and strains, of the nature of 
public opinion, of the forces that determine social policy and the 
method of their operation. | 

These purposes and needs and changing conditions call for a shift 
in emphasis in the professional education of teachers. Relatively less 
attention should be given to method, to the mechanics of the opera- 
tion of schools, than traditionally. Much greater attention should be 
given to the social foundations of education, to the study of con- 
temporary society and of the forces that control it and mold it. The 
teacher needs more, not less, of scholarship in his particular field, 
whether in elementary education, the sciences, the social sciences, the 
arts, or whatever his field may be. American teachers as a group have 
been lacking in scholarship. That there are many explanations of this 
fact does not make it any less a fact. But scholarship in one’s own 
subject matter field, while essential, is not sufficient. The teacher must 
see his field in its broadest social setting. This involves not only 
understanding of the educative process itself, but some defensible con- 
ception of the functions and problems of education in our time. All 
teachers should, then, be students of the theory and practice of educa- 
tion in their broadest and deepest cultural relationships. 

The education of the community—and this includes the larger com- 
munity, the nation—is, of course, paramount. The people must be 
brought to see the vital role which education plays in the democratic 
process. Here again we have tremendous resources at our command, 
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for there are in every community many citizens who are not only 
intelligent with regard to social problems but keenly aware of the role 
of education in democracy. There is no reason why American teachers 
should be intimidated today by social reactionaries, or by the super- 
patriots and one-hundred-per-centers who are so active in so many 
“patriotic societies.” There is almost always a more enlightened ele- 
ment in these societies, and we must learn to work constructively 
with the more enlightened members of these organizations. Of much 
greater significance are the many public-minded individuals and or- 
ganized groups in every community who are devoted to liberalism 
and enlightenment and who may be counted upon to support liberal 
principles. Organized labor has always supported public education 
and has, with a few exceptions, insisted that the schools provide an 
intelligent program of social education. Many groups organized for 
cultural purposes can be depended upon for support. The parent- 
teacher associations on the whole have an excellent record and can, 
I think, be relied upon to support a forward-looking educational pro- 
gram and freedom of teaching. There is no more important problem 
for study and discussion by parents and citizens. It is possible to 
build and organize a public opinion in every community that can effec- 
tively resist the super-patriots and forces of social reaction. 

It is essential that teachers’ organizations assume a role of leader- 
ship in the education of the community with reference to freedom 
of teaching and the needs and problems of the schools. It is encourag- 
ing to note that these organizations are more and more participating 
in community life and in the shaping not only of educational policies 
but of general social policies. To be effective teachers must partici- 
pate, actively and publicly, in co-operation with other interested citi- 
zens, in civic affairs in support of education. More than once have 
teachers’ organizations participated actively in the election of boards 
of education and in other elections directly involving the welfare of 
the schools. We may say this type of political activity on the part of 
teachers is regrettable, but it is, nevertheless, in many situations 
highly essential if the best interests of the schools are to be served 
and protected. Having had experience with this kind of organized 
teacher activity, the writer can see no reason why teachers should not 
exercise their rights as citizens in the protection of the most vital 
values in our society. 

Freedom of teaching is at bottom a political problem, just as the 
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defense of our civil liberties is a political problem. Whenever these 
liberties are seriously threatened they will become again political 
issues in American life, and they will be secure only as a political 
party arises dedicated to their defense. If this time comes, as it well 
may, the organized teaching profession cannot stand by indifferent 
to the outcome of the struggle. Teachers must, then, align themselves 
with the forces that are striving to maintain our democratic ideals 
and carry them to full realization, or prove recreant to their deepest 
obligations. 


The answer to our question is, then, that the American public will 
support a forward-looking program of social studies teaching in the 
schools, provided the issues are made clear, provided the public is 
educated to accept the importance of such a program, and provided 
the forces inclined to support such a program are marshalled into 
activity. The answer to the question posed at the beginning will doubt- 
less, in the end, be given by the teaching profession itself, and upon 
the social studies teacher and the educational administrator rest the 
greatest responsibilities. 


We Need Better Social Studies Teachers 


By ERLING M. HUNT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


VERY improvement in education—in the curriculum, in teach- 
ing practices, in guidance, in efforts to make the schools re- 
spond more directly to the needs of society—makes new demands 
of teachers. English becomes literature and creative writing; history 
becomes civilization and current problems; subjects expand until they 
meet and merge with other expanding subjects to form core or in- 
tegrated curricula. Teaching, it is urged, must be vital, respect pupil 
personalities, be based on co-operative and democratic relationships 
both among pupils and between pupils and teacher, and must include 
both varied activities and constant attention to current happenings 
and issues. The curriculum expands to include some interests once 
termed “extracurricular” and still others formerly not attached to 
the school even in that indefinite way. Further examples could be 
cited, but there is no need; the school has assumed new responsibili- 
ties, and teachers are having to discharge most of them.’ The con- 
cern here is with how teachers can be helped to discharge both their 
old and new responsibilities more effectively. 


THE PROBLEM OF GROWTH IN SERVICE 


In many schools where the problem is still not recognized there is 
no progress toward solution. Teachers who meet five to seven classes 
a day, sometimes with as many preparations, and who, in addition, 
have miscellaneous study-hall, home-room, clerical, and extracurricular 
responsibilities, are not becoming better teachers; they are forced to 
draw on their physical and professional capital even while the stand- 
ards of their professional living rise. They have only professional 
bankruptcy ahead.” Here, of course, administrative action is needed; 


*See the present writer's “Teaching Becomes a Profession” in the Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 38, pp. 465-476, March, 1937. 

*On the satisfactory preparation of social studies teachers in the United States, see 
William C. Bagley in William C. Bagley and Thomas Alexander, The Teacher of the 
Social Studies, especially Chap. I. Report of the Commission of the Social Studies, Part 
XIV. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1937. However, standards are rising. 
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one superintendent has recently provided that no secondary teacher 
of the social studies be scheduled for more than two preparations a 
day. That does not guarantee growth or competence, but both be- 
come less improbable than before. So, too, a reasonable pupil load and 
salaries that permit study, travel, the purchase of books, and maga- 
zine subscriptions cannot guarantee growth and competence, but they 
do remove obstacles that teachers cannot surmount without such ad- 
ministrative aid. The implications are plain—and discouraging. A 
large number of teachers who will continue in service for many years 
are likely to become not better but worse. Only through improved 
textbooks, better courses of study, the temporary stimulus that may 
come from local curriculum revision, or possibly from unusually effec- 
tive supervision or administrative leadership, can the present prac- 
tices of these teachers be improved, or even held at their present level. 
Professional meetings, organizations, and publications should help, 
but the first can affect little except perhaps points of view, while 
the other two reach very few teachers. 

One of the most serious problems of educational advance is, then, 
the re-training or continued training of teachers in service, for which, 
in most communities and for most teachers, no program exists. Sab- 
baticals with pay are all but unheard of; leaves without pay are 
granted with reluctance; teachers who, after several years of teach- 
ing, realize that they need to bring themselves up to date are not 
only financially handicapped—especially if they have dependents— 
but if they are past thirty-five or forty may, after an expensive gradu- 
ate year, find re-employment difficult. The re-training of teachers is, 
however, first of all an administrative problem; universities and teach- 
ers colleges can do little, save in favored metropolitan areas where 
part-time study is possible, until teachers can come for re-training. 


LIMITATIONS IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


Teacher-training institutions should, of course, take new needs into 
account in selecting and preparing those who will enter the teaching 
profession. Here again, however, important restrictions must be rec- 
ognized. Few high school graduates who can afford to enter a liberal 
arts college, and who can qualify for admission, elect to enter a nor- 
mal school or teachers college.* These institutions must select from 


*Tbid., 17 f., citing Edward S. Evenden, G. C. Gamble, and H. G. Blue. Teacher Per- 
sonnel in the United States. National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. II, p. 135. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1935. 
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those who apply, and if much of the cream of the high schools has 
already been skimmed, if teacher-training institutions are “poor folks’ 
colleges” or, to an appreciable extent, are refuges for those unac- 
ceptable elsewhere, the situation is the serious concern of those 
interested in improving the quality of teachers. The careful selection 
and subsidizing through their period of training of military, naval, 
and coast-guard officers has long been accepted. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions lack the glamour and romance of West Point and Annap- 
olis, but if the policy of taking educational officers from those who 
volunteer and, at steadily rising personal expense, prepare themselves 
for service fails to bring enough good teachers, again the implica- 
tions are plain. State aid to prospective teachers may need to go be- 
yond free, or nearly free, tuition. Past appropriations by legislatures 
for teacher-training institutions justify little hope, however, that any 
such policy will be adopted in the near future. 

Questions in regard to selection from college and university gradu- 
ates similarly arise. Does education attract a fair proportion of those 
able graduates who enter professions? Or is it the choice of those 
who cannot afford the expensive training for medicine, law, and 
engineering, or who cannot meet the exacting requirements for ad- 
mission to these professions? The depression seems to have brought 
a larger number of able young men into teaching, perhaps because 
bond selling—among other business careers—has become less attrac- 
tive, perhaps because fewer have been able to finance three- or four- 
year programs of professional training. In any case, as elsewhere, 
the selection of teachers must be made from those who volunteer, 
and that group may or may not be the group most needed or desired. 

One other factor affects the quality of the teaching personnel. 
Teachers are the poorest paid group, and have the least prestige, of 
any in the educational profession, and are in general the group from 
which the better paid administrative group is recruited. A few are 
drawn into college teaching or teacher training. Business claims some, 
and marriage withdraws many women from their classrooms. It does 
not follow that those who cease to teach are the best teachers, but 
they include many of the best. Certainly the rapid turnover of many 
school staffs, the constant recruiting, the restlessness that possesses 
many able and ambitious teachers who are not content to remain 
on the bottom rung of their professional ladder, are not a source of 
strength to teaching. Yet raising the rewards and prestige of teach- 
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ing is no easy matter; a depression is not a reliable, an adequate, or— 
it is to be hoped—a permanent method of achieving the desired 
result. 

A comment in the Conclusions and Recommendations of the Com. 
mission on the Social Studies is much to the point: “Until the work 
of teaching is made more challenging, inspiring, and attractive, it will 
tend to draw persons of mediocre mentality; but until it does succeed 
in drawing a larger number of capable minds, it will tend to lack 
challenge, inspiration, and power.’”* 


QUALITIES OF MIND AND PERSONALITY 


The chapter in the Conclusions and Recommendations from which 
this quotation was selected also characterizes briefly the kind of 
teacher on whom the success of American education depends. Instruc- 
tion, in the social sciences at least, must be “marked by scholarship, 
courage, and vision.”® Dr. Bagley, in another part of the Report of 
the Commission, stresses certain personality traits—dqualifications 
about which state certification requirements say nothing, for obvious 
reasons, but some of which those who employ teachers rank high: 
“sensitiveness to human needs, a sympathetic understanding of the 
learner and his difficulties, open-mindedness, tolerance, and imagina- 
tion,’”® as well as “broad culture,” “mastery of his subject,” and “‘abil- 
ity to adapt its materials to the abilities of the learners.’ 

Obviously, and as has already been suggested, some of these quali- 
ties are a matter of selection, and others of administrative policy. 
Several, however, introduce the question of professional prepara- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that in teachers colleges personalities can be re- 
molded, minds sharpened and disciplined, sympathies and outlook 
broadened, poise and tact developed, and physical health improved. 
If, as a whole, this seems visionary and fantastic—not to say plain 
blasphemous—efforts are nevertheless being made in teacher-training 
programs to achieve and evaluate progress in each item listed. We 
can at least hope to improve voices and effectiveness in speaking, to 


“Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, Conclusions and Recommendations, 
p. 105 f. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1934. 

Ibid., 103. 

* Bagley and Alexander, of. cit., p. 49. See also Edward P. Smith’s rank-order list of 
desirable qualities found in superior social studies teachers. Jbid., pp. 52 ff. and Appendix 
A, pp. 251 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 74, 75 f. 
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make suggestions for more pleasing dress, posture, and manners, and 
to take some measures to advance individual physical welfare.* Is it 
silly to suggest that such factors weigh as heavily in a teacher’s suc- 
cess or failure as does a knowledge of the laws of learning and of 
adolescent psychology—the practical application of which, moreover, 
could scarcely ignore these factors? 

If, as the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies has de- 
clared, the purpose of education is the development of rich and 
many-sided personalities, it seems clear that the education of prospec- 
tive teachers must be particularly concerned with the development of 
such individuals. Not only appearance, health, and personality, but 
broad interests and varied experience also become the concern of 
teacher-training institutions. Few students—or campuses—are as 
cloistered as they are reputed once to have been; course titles, course 
content, and the range of student activities all testify to widening 
interests and contacts. New College for the Education of Teachers, 
in Teachers College, requires a period of residence abroad, a period 
of residence in its rural community in North Carolina, and occupa- 
tional experience as parts of its course of study. Of their value there 
is little question. Of their expense in time and money, and of the 
balance to be maintained between direct experience and a program 


_of readings, lectures, and discussions, there are many questions. There 


are also, unfortunately, questions as to whether communities will per- 
mit teachers actively to continue broad and liberal social interests, 
and as to whether increasing professional responsibilities and limited 
financial resources will permit wide interests to be maintained. Never- 
theless, teachers of narrow experience and outlook cannot be ex- 
pected to teach from “broad culture and with vision,” just as 
teachers who are deficient in skills and who possess no knowledge 
of crafts are handicapped in directing many of the activities now 
popular. 


*One teacher with several years of successful experience recently wrote: “Why not 
offer a re-conditioning course for old teachers? I believe that most of us receive a great 
amount of corrective criticism until we are old enough to vote. From that time on, we 
receive less and less and therefore tend to develop and accentuate peculiarities. For in- 
stance, Miss this morning showed a fine grasp of material and expressed her 
ideas in a pleasing voice, but her slumping posture and half-open mouth were distressing 
to spectators. The finest principal I know fails to achieve due appreciation because his 
voice is not audible beyond twenty rows. Some of us learn makeup late and do it badly. 
I mean, there is a need for clinical work in exteriors, somewhat analogous to the guid- 
ance work our dean does with ninth graders. . . .” 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


What should a teacher know? Certification requirements shed 
more darkness than light. Psychology, history, principles or philos- 
ophy, and problems of education—yes, though these refer to experi- 
mental, changing, and controversial areas rather than to knowledge 
and principles that can be mastered and confidently applied. Then 
there are methods—“general,” “special,” or both—but such courses 
are largely discredited, save possibly in state departments; are too 
much concerned with devices and theories, divorced from subject 
matter, and concerned with “the child” rather than groups of live 
individuals. They have rarely achieved their essential function—the 
adaptation of knowledge and experience to boys and girls of varied 
interests, backgrounds, and abilities, in terms of accepted educational 
purposes. “Methods” classes ought to be places where educational 
philosophies and psychologies, bodies of knowledge, and teaching 
materials, meet—and come to terms. 

What of subject matter? Certification requirements are concerned 
with “majors,” “minors,” points, and hours. The requirements are 
generally low, rarely reflect the broadening content of subjects or the 
growing emphasis on their interrelationships, and, fortunately no 
doubt, fail to be specific. State courses of study for teachers colleges, 
or degree requirements in colleges and universities, supplement the 
loose certification demands. 

There is good reason for existing uncertainty and variation, for as 
subjects expand, as interrelationships are stressed, and as integrations 
are developed, the demands for subject matter preparation are impos- 
sible to meet. A social studies teacher needs to know history—the 
sweep of it, in detail, in terms of successive periods and in long-time 
topics, in social, economic, and cultural as well as political aspects. 
The mass of detail will not be retained unless it is constantly drawn 
on in teaching, but the feeling of slow and long-time change, some 
perspective on the development of civilization and institutions, some 
knowledge of where to turn for whatever data about any aspect 
of the past that may from moment to moment be needed, are neces- 
sary to any real competence. Knowledge of geography—the inter- 
action of man and environment—is highly important, and a supply 
of miscellaneous geographical facts is as useful as its lack is embar- 
rassing. Economics, government, sociology, social psychology, anthro- 
pology—all need to be systematically explored in their own logical 
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and systematic organizations—not that they are to be passed on to 
pupils in that form, but so that teachers can draw on them confi- 
dently and intelligently. Literature, art, music, and science are simi- 
larly necessary to social studies teachers—and, for the matter of 
that, background in all these fields is necessary to all teachers. Once 
competence has been attained, interrelationships still need to be sys- 
tematically explored, and integration becomes possible. Integration 
without such background has no basis, no points of reference, no 
scholarly standards. Integration around “immediate needs” or “life 
situations” is at the mercy of whatever needs and situations may arise 
—of chance corrected, if at all, by the interests of the teacher or 
whoever makes the course of study. Without substantial scholarship 
such integration is at the mercy of any popular breeze that fans quick, 
picturesque, and often short-lived, flares of fads. Basic needs in social 
studies teaching change little, no matter how rapidly course labels, 
schemes of organization, and classroom procedures may shift. Knowl- 
edge of the past, as much understanding of the present as we may be 
able to attain, understanding of how we earn our living, how we 
are governed, and how we live in groups, based both on acquaintance 
with past experiences and observation of present actualities—these 
are fundamental needs in social studies teaching beside which peda- 
gogical schemes and devices are, or should be, relatively insignificant.® 

The demands for subject matter preparation may be impossible to 
meet in full, but they must nevertheless be met as well as they can be, 
and some improvement is already to be noted. Some undergraduate 
institutions, as at Columbia and the University of Chicago, provide 
surveys of the natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities. Some 
graduate schools of education, as Harvard, have established unified 
programs of professional training and require, in the words of 
a Harvard bulletin, “knowledge of history, the social sciences, the 
biological sciences, and philosophy.” At Harvard and at Teachers 
College, Columbia, candidates for a degree in teaching social studies— 
to cite one field—are required to pass a comprehensive examination 
in the subject to be taught. In many undergraduate institutions stu- 
dents of some maturity may work in courses offered jointly by depart- 
ments of English and history, history and government, and possibly 


*On programs for teacher preparation in the social studies see William C. Bagley in 
Bagley and Alexander, of. cit., Chaps. IV and, especially, VI. The tart comments of the 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies are also perti- 
nent. See, for example, Chap. V. 
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others. At Teachers College, Columbia, the graduate offering has for 
some years included courses in American and European civilization 
given co-operatively by the departments of history, English, and fine 
arts, open to students who have substantial background in at least 
one of those fields, and who, presumably, have some framework for 
the integration that is the object of such courses. 

One other need should be noted, though it cannot be developed. 
Teachers should have some knowledge of the nature of the subject 
matter with which they deal, and of the critical and scholarly pro- 
cedures employed in its organization. Historical method, scientific 
method, statistical method are necessary to discriminating use of 
texts, maps, pictures, tables, and other teaching material, and indis- 
pensable to any competent leadership in the study of controversial and 
many non-controversial topics. Teachers need not be research scholars, 
but they need some consumer’s knowledge of scholarly processes. 

The problem of continued teacher training cannot be escaped. Even 
if the desired grasp of subject matter—not to mention educational 
philosophy and psychology and classroom practice—could be devel- 
oped, how can it be maintained in rapidly changing fields by teachers 
who have neither time to read widely and study deeply, nor funds for 
travel, purchase of books, professional subscriptions, and occasional 
return for further study? The problem is acute for many teachers who 
have high professional standards, but solution requires the active 
co-operation of administrators, universities, and of those groups in 
society who are aware of the urgent importance not only of preparing 
better teachers but of enabling them to grow more rather than less 
effective during their years of service. 
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American Intellectual History in the 
Secondary Schools 


By MERLE CURTI 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O ONE who follows the lists of new books and the discussions 
in the literary reviews can fail to note the mounting number 
of titles, both scholarly and popular, on various phases of American 
cultural and intellectual history. This subject has won respect from 
college and graduate school faculties; it is now possible to make it 
the center of work for the doctorate in leading American universities. 
In view of the growing academic and popular interest in our intellec- 
tual and cultural past, it is natural that writers of high school text- 
books have increasingly made at least a bow to it. All signs indicate 
that the teacher of American history in the high school, however much 
bewildered by the demands of “keeping up” with the ever-growing 
developments in our recent political and economic history, is to be 
asked to ‘‘sandwich in” our intellectual history as well. 

Teachers College has been a pioneer among professional schools 
of education in trying to acquaint the teacher with the literature of 
American cultural history. As early as 1914 Professor J. Montgomery 
Gambrill was teaching social history; and in 1934 he introduced 
a course on the ‘“‘Cultural Development of the American People,” 
given co-operatively with members of the staff in American literature 
and art. This basic course has been supplemented by other specialized 
offerings in American social and intellectual history. 

Perhaps something may be gained from discussing possible methods 
of organizing the rich and growing material in this field. For without 
some scheme of organization the material remains amorphous if 
not meaningless. It goes without saying that there is no one way of 
beginning or of proceeding. It is quite possible, for example, to or- 
ganize the material of our cultural and intellectual history in such a 
way as to emphasize the generating and shaping influence of ideas 
and ideals; it is quite as possible—and as scholarly—to emphasize 
the powerful influence of material conditions on ideas and culture. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICANISM 


If one is convinced that the most essential core in our history is 
the development of “Americanism” or the modification of inherited 
European patterns, one would probably begin by showing how early 
Americans modified the heritage of Renaissance learning. Slowly the 
Latin grammar school, to cite one instance, was transformed into, or 
gave way to, the popular academy with its functional and practical 
conceptions of education. Or one might trace the preoccupation of 
colonial scientists with describing and classifying American flora and 
fauna. Certainly much attention would have to be given to the move- 
ment, shortly after the American Revolution, for promoting a dis- 
tinctive American language, literature, educational system, art, and 
science. High school seniors might profitably read some of the great 
literary expressions of this demand for cultural independence from 
Europe—such as William Ellery Channing’s Remarks on National 
Literature, Emerson’s The American Scholar, Whitman’s Demo- 
cratic Vistas. 

Even the stanchest cultural nationalist would have to admit, how- 
ever, that the idea of intellectual independence from Europe did 
not go unchallenged. Longfellow and Holmes were only outstanding 
examples of men who insisted that mere descriptions of the beauties 
of American landscape and of American manhood and womanhood 
would not produce a great or even a distinctive literature. In spite 
of pompous proclamations calling for an independent American art, 
painters continued to go abroad for training and inspiration and to 
work in the manner of the schools at London, Diisseldorf, and Bar- 
bizon. Indeed, as Parrington, Fay, Chinard, and others have shown, 
the Romantic Movement dominated American thought in the first 
half of the nineteenth century as the Enlightenment had dominated 
the last years of the eighteenth. Each year as thousands of immi- 
grants came to our shores the influence of European culture on our 
national life was deepened. In almost every field of scholarship, as 
well as aesthetic endeavor, Americans continued to go to school to 
Europe. Even when we organized our characteristically American 
system of public schools, the Prussian example was influential; and 
in pedagogical thought and practice we remained dependent on 
Europe until John Dewey ventured into new paths. Only as the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools developed in the last two decades of 
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the nineteenth century did American scholarship realize in some 
degree freedom from European tutelage. 

If typically American contributions to our thought and culture 
had emerged by the early twentieth century they failed to satisfy 
such cultural patriots as Van Wyck Brooks, Randolphe Bourne, and 
other critics. It was not enough that we had taken important and 
often innovating steps in popularizing knowledge through the incessant 
flow of tracts, almanacs, and other types of cheap literature, through 
the lecture platform, the lyceum and chautauqua, the mechanics in- 
stitutes, the public library, the free schools. New manifestos insisting 
on the necessity of breaking with our dependence on Europe con- 
tinued to be issued; and although it was possible by the 1920's to 
point to an increasing number of scholars, writers, artists, and social 
thinkers easily recognizable as “American,” our patterns of culture 
and social thought still showed the impact of those of Europe. 

On the other hand, Americans rejoiced at the evidences of Ameri- 
can influence on the thought and culture of Europe. Even as early 
as the eighteenth century America had profoundly affected European 
utopian and romantic thought. Before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury great European thinkers had recognized their indebtedness to 
America: Darwin to Gray, Tyndall to Emerson, Kropotkin to Garri- 
son and his fellow abolitionists, Tolstoy to Thoreau, Marx and Engels 
to Lewis Henry Morgan. It was also plain that American criminology, 
American theories of protective tariffs and federation, American phi- 
lanthropy, and above all American technology had played a role of 
some importance beyond our national boundaries. Indeed in the years 
following the World War some Europeans professed alarm at the 
rapid ‘““Americanizing”’ of the culture of the Old World. 


FUNCTION OF THE INTELLECTUAL CLASS 


Although this conception of the interdependence of American and 
European thought and of the slow growth of “Americanism” in our 
intellectual life governed my organization of the material of intellec- 
tual history in the first courses in this field which I gave ten or twelve 
years ago, I am not sure that I should now recommend this as a 
dominant approach. Without neglecting the borrowings we have 
constantly made from European storehouses of knowledge and with- 
out ignoring American contributions to the history of thought, one 
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might emphasize other problems and factors no less important from 
an historical point of view and even more useful, perhaps, from the 
standpoint of some of our problems today. 

If our democratic tradition still means something to us, if we are 
determined to preserve and strengthen it in a world which is increas- 
ingly hostile to it, then it becomes important to learn as much as we 
can about the function of an intellectual class in a democracy. We 
need to know not only the social origin of the professional, scientific, 
and literary class. We need to know how it has derived its support 
in the past. We need to know the history of the attitude of our 
government toward intellectual endeavors. We need to know how 
intellectuals have regarded the mass of plain people and how they 
in turn have regarded “high-brows.” We need to know as much as 
we can about the process by which ideas migrate from the intellectual 
classes to the masses, and what happens to them in transit. We need 
to understand the contributions to the common good made both by 
the intellectuals and by the plain people. Professor E. A. Ross has 
suggested that intellectuals have anticipated the common folk in 
first grasping certain important “truths,” such as public-health pro- 
tection, scientific charity, eugenics, the value of scientific research, 
and appreciation of the expert in public service. On the other hand, 
the plain people have taken a stand on other “truths” long in ad- 
vance of the intellectuals. Professor Ross lists planks in the platforms 
of trades unions, such as the prevention of industrial accidents, the 
prohibition of child labor, and the protection of working women, 
which were promoted by the working class twenty years before it be- 
came respectable to support them. Similarly Populist promotion of 
rural credit, postal savings banks, and the income tax anticipated the 
support which intellectuals later gave to these ideas. In certain other 
matters the plain people, in their disagreements with the intellectuals, 
have won the favorable verdict of history. All these generalizations 
need testing. And it is important to come to some understanding of 
these and related problems if we are to understand democracy. 

We also need to understand the relation of the profit system, of the 
competitive way of life, to intellectual values and accomplishments. 
It is important to ferret out the sources of interference with the 
free expression of ideas and to understand the consequences of such 
interferences. No one would argue for a moment, of course, that a 
knowledge of these problems by high school students would in itself 
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preserve democracy or solve any of our most acute problems. But 
such a knowledge should give a more realistic understanding of in- 
tellectual values and of their relation to the achievements and the 
potentialities of American life. Such knowledge should certainly help 
to develop free minds and richer lives. 


STRUGGLE FOR GOVERNMENTAL RECOGNITION 


Until research has filled in many gaps in our knowledge it is im- 
possible to outline more than sketchily some of the problems that 
have just been raised. Yet sufficient material of trustworthy character 
is at hand to make at least a good beginning. Practically all the pro- 
fessions have their histories; some of these, such as Packard’s His- 
tory of American Medicine and Warren’s History of the American 
Bar set fairly high standards. From such studies as E. L. Clarke's 
Nature and Nurture: A Study of American Men of Letters it is clear 
that clerical families have supplied far more than their share of 
writers; and in Coffman’s Social Composition of the Teaching Pro- 
fession we have an important contribution in the method of exploring 
the whole area of the social origins of the intellectual classes. We do 
not yet have, however, anything like an adequate comprehensive his- 
tory of the American intellectual class. 

Yet it is possible from the numerous autobiographies and biog- 
raphies of American scientists, educators, writers, and other profes- 
sional workers to learn a great deal about their views of their function 
in a democratic society, their attitude toward the plain people, the 
barriers that stood in the way of their plans and aspirations. Samuel 
F. B. Morse almost starved while he was trying to earn a living 
whether by painting portraits or by inventing the telegraph. Only 
with the greatest difficulty did he secure financial support for carrying 
out his great experiment; and he beseeched Congress in vain to pur- 
chase at a nominal figure the patent for the telegraph and to inau- 
gurate a state-owned and state-managed system of telegraphic com- 
munication. But the business interests that had been so loath to risk 
money for his early experiments made it clear that they did not intend 
to forfeit the great gains potential in the invention. The history of 
other significant American inventions would be likewise illuminating. 

Official support for scientific work, even when it promised to be 
highly useful, was won only with difficulty. In part this resulted from 
the dominant influence of the theory of laissez faire; in part it came 
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from the opposition of private interests; in part it was the effect of 
the preoccupation of lawmakers and administrators with sectional 
and local jealousies, politics, and “spoils.”” The jealousy of army and 
navy Officers postponed for many years the inauguration of the epoch- 
making Coast Survey which was finally undertaken in 1832 by Ferdi- 
nand Rudolph Hassler with such success that his work remains today 
the foundation of this important service. Congress wrangled for years 
before it decided what to do with the generous bequest of the English 
scientist, James Smithson, who had stipulated that his fortune should 
be used by the Federal Government for the promotion of useful 
knowledge. There were even those who felt that it was beneath the 
dignity of the United States government to accept from a private 
foreign citizen any gift whatever! The great Exploring Expedition 
of 1839 got under way only after the most vexing and scandalous 
delays and intrigues. And Thomas Ewbank, author of books on the 
social uses of technology which were far ahead of their time, was 
ridiculed and made miserable by politicians who resented his efforts 
to make the commissionership of patents a dignified, useful, and 
socially-minded office. 

But gradually the idea of government support for artistic, literary, 
and scientific projects did make headway. The great explorations 
of the West which J. W. Powell carried out were supported by 
pittances granted by Congress. Although antagonism to his schemes 
for forest preservation and irrigation projects finally led to his re- 
tirement from the directorship of the Geologic Survey, his work 
paved the way for the ultimate if belated victory of public interest 
over that of private profits in an important field. It would be profit- 
able to explore with students the reasons for the victories of govern- 
ment support for useful scientific and social projects, to study the 
techniques by which obstacles, whether military jealousy, business 
rivalry, or local and sectional antagonisms, were overcome. 


ANALYSIS OF OPPOSITION TO INNOVATIONS 


Another fascinating and highly important approach to intellectual 
history is the analysis of opposition to innovations. Although we 
have much to learn about such opposition, it is already possible, thanks 
to the admirable studies in this field of Dr. Bernard Stern, to come 
to grips with the chief problems involved. Dr. Stern has shown, in 
his study of the reception of vaccination, that some opposed it be- 
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) cause they regarded it as an impiety to try to usurp God's preroga- 
tive in controlling disease. Others opposed it because of professional 
jealousy of the sponsors of vaccination, or by reason of their political 
or social views. The professional opposition to the theory of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Ignaz Semmelweiss that puerperal fever 
was a contagious disease carried by physicians delayed the acceptance 
of this important discovery; and opposition to the doctrine of anti- 
sepsis was hardly less marked. In our own day the professional op- 
position to the idea of state medicine is a matter of record. 

And it is not only in medicine, but in almost every other field, that 
opposition to new ideas and techniques has checked scientific, human, 
! and social advance. Dr. Stern’s study of opposition to technological 

innovations demonstrates the almost incredible obstacles placed in 
the way of new departures in methods of communication, the pro- 
duction and utilization of power, and the processes of manufacture. 
According to Dr. Stern, resistance to technological advance has in- 
volved both psychological and cultural factors, related ‘in an in- 
extricable manner, as aspects of the same situation.” The psychologi- 
cal factors include habit, fear, desire for personality equilibrium, and 
status, and the tendency of groups to coerce their members to con- 
formity. But cultural environment, including religious, political, and, 
above all, economic factors, determine the way in which the latent 
psychological factors function. It would be a valuable exercise for 
students of American history to examine opposition to technological 
advances by the case method, and to test for themselves Dr. Stern’s 
findings. Equally important, certainly, would be an investigation of 
the sources and character of opposition to new social theories. There 
is no reason on earth why high school students of American history 
should not analyze and understand the sources of opposition, a hun- 
dred years ago, to the idea that all children should be educated in 
free schools without thereby incurring the stigma of pauperism. Nor 
is there any reason for not studying in detail the earlier opposition 
to such accepted social practices as equality for women in educational 
and political privileges, collective responsibility for the insane and 
the handicapped, or for those who are the victims of an economic 
situation over which they have little or no control. 

Although much of the work that has been done in the history of 
ideas has been viewed quite apart from the social and economic milieu, 
the origin, meaning, and importance of ideas become much clearer if 
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they are related to the basic economic and social processes in a given 
time and place. It would be possible to illustrate this point by refer- 
ence to almost endless examples. But I must content myself by re- 
ferring to my essay on the influence of John Locke’s ideas in the 
United States in the period after the American Revolution. A some- 
what unusual attack on the problem of what happens to once widely 
cherished ideas led to the conclusion that their natural history is 
best understood by a functional approach which finds the key to their 
vitality in their ability to answer the conscious or felt needs of domi- 
nant or rising groups. 


Only a few of the possible ways of introducing the high school 
senior to the history of ideas in America have been suggested. If a 
teacher has tentatively accepted some conscious philosophy of history 
and of social values, if he is acquainted with the main outlines of our 
intellectual history, and if he knows how to find out what he needs 
to know in this field, he will no doubt work out, with his students, 
methods of organization considerably different from those I have 
suggested. What I should especially like to plead for is that in this 
rapidly developing field teachers should refuse to submit to patterns 
of organization imposed on them by “authorities.” And if some of the 
objectives outlined in the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies and the so-called “frontier educators” are to be approximated, 
American intellectual history may well prove to be a fruitful instru- 
ment with which to work. But that is largely another story. 


What Economic Information Is of Most 


Worth? 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE are approximately four hundred students in all the high 

schools in the United States today who will become professional 
economists; but there are five hundred thousand students who will 
study economics. What economics is of greatest value to the four 
hundred who are going to become economists? What economics is of 
greatest value to the half-million who are going to have relatively 
little use for technical economic material? 

A good many years ago health instruction in the elementary school, 
for instance, consisted largely of physiology and anatomy. It was 
assumed that since it was necessary for the doctor to know the names 
of the bones of the body, it would be wise for the child in the ele- 
mentary school to memorize them. The general basic assumption was 
that if the technician’s instruction—in this case the doctor’s—neces- 
sitated the study of physiology and anatomy, those were the logical 
subjects with which to begin to teach one to take care of his own 
health. The question was never asked, “If one is to spend all his time 
studying anatomy when will he get to the problems of health?” 

A similar situation exists today in our elementary and secondary 
schools concerning the study of economics. We study the metaphorical 
anatomy and physiology of our economic society, proceeding on the 
assumption that it is quite impossible to learn anything of value in 
looking after our economic health until we know all about the nature 
of the organism. 

This assumption is particularly dangerous in the field of economics. 
Most of the high school students will never pursue their study of 
economics far enough to find anything of any value in it. If any other 
procedure is suggested the argument is brought forth that the eco- 
nomic order is so complicated that one should not attempt to do any- 
thing practical about it until he understands its workings thoroughly. 
For this position one can have nothing but admiration and respect, 
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provided those who defend it will tell us how we can arrange for the 
mass of the population to acquire this mastery. 


NEED FOR PRACTICAL MATERIAL 


The best-informed economist in the world is very humble when 
he compares his own knowledge (or ignorance) with the complexities 
of the actual economic world. What chance is there to give not only 
to the five hundred thousand who are taking economics, but also to 
the six and one-half or seven million children in high school a usable 
picture of this economic world? One could admit from the very 
first that it would be much better if the complete anatomy and physi- 
ology of the economic order were understood before an attempt was 
made for any practical application of that knowledge. But the sad 
fact is that if we spend the limited amount of time we have for 
economics on the anatomy and physiology of the system, we never 
reach its problems. We get no help in dealing with the economic reali- 
ties we must face. 

If there were some way by which the average individual could be 
spared the unpleasant necessity of dealing with any aspect of the 
economic order, the situation might be different. You may be per- 
fectly certain, however, that whatever else a high school student uses 
or does not use, he must use some economic information. He may 
not get this information from the school. As the schools are now 
organized he not only does not get economic information but he 
cannot get it. The schools are not even willing to admit that it is 
possible for them to teach anything he can use. Teachers take the 
attitude that in high school the student must study a condensed college 
textbook of economics. 

The college textbook of economics is prepared to train technicians 
at the college level. After illustrations and explanations have been 
cut out, the number of words reduced about half—all of which adds 
to the abstractness of the material—it is issued as a high school 
textbook. Such a procedure would be comic if it were not so tragic. 
Millions of boys and girls go through our high schools asking for 
knowledge that would better prepare them to deal with their eco- 
nomic world, and we hand them a sterilized skeleton of classical eco- 
nomic theory. 

To understand the supreme comedy of what we do, it is necessary 
to remember that college textbooks are written by specialists and for 
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specialists. They are written to train economists. They are written, 
further, on the assumption that unless you can spend many long and 
weary hours mastering the complexity of a very abstract and unreal 
economic theory, there is nothing practical that can be given to you. 

A very good case can be made for training the technician on this 
basis. No one would want a doctor of medicine to begin treating 
patients on his first day in medical school, and to study anatomy and 
physiology if he felt like it ten years later. But that is quite a different 
matter from saying that you are not going to teach this little boy 
how to brush his teeth just because he has not mastered the anatomy 
of the human body. There are many practical details in the care of 
one’s health which should be presented in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school. The presentation of this practical material is now 
accepted as a reasonable program of health education. No longer is it 
argued that you must master anatomy and physiology before you 
can learn anything about the care of your own health. 

Economics, however, has not made that discovery. It will probably 
be twenty years before we admit that one type of training may be 
necessary for the specialist and that another may be desirable for 
the great mass of boys and girls who cannot and are not going to 
become technicians in the field. There has yet to be written a high 
school or college textbook in economics for the general student—one 
who is not going to become an expert in the field. The material now 
taught in economics is built on the assumption that what is best for 
the technician is also best for the general consumer. We know that 
in the field of health this is not the best procedure. There is no reason 
to think that it is best in the field of economics. 

As a natural result of this assumption, our high school economics 
textbooks are built largely around abstract value theory. This, of 
course, has been the heart of economic theory for the last hundred 
years. Whatever may be its importance in the training of a technician, 
it is of little use in the life of the ordinary individual. 


ECONOMICS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


For a good many years now I have been fairly closely associated 
with a large group of graduate students of economics. Almost all 
these students have had a substantial amount of economics in under- 
graduate work, and many of them have had one or more years of 
graduate work in economics. We always ask them if they have ever 
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used any of the economics that they have learned. The general inclina- 
tion is to answer yes without even thinking. When asked to specify 
the particular part of economics they have used and where they have 
used it, the answers become very hazy. After considerable time has 
been spent in discussion, the opinion is usually changed and the admis- 
sion is made that so far as they can see they probably have never 
used it except for the purposes of passing examinations to get ready 
to teach other people the same useless material. 

The evidence seems to be perfectly clear, then, that the economics 
as it is now taught in the secondary school does not and cannot func- 
tion in the lives of the ordinary citizen. This result is not at all sur- 
prising when we look carefully at the content of that economics. There 
is no reason why it should be able to function in the life of an ordinary 
citizen. However, it is possible to introduce economic material in the 
common schools that will be of some use to boys and girls and that 
will actually function in the lives of the mass of the citizens. 

We know that there are hundreds of economic problems which 
the average citizen must face each year. These are the problems that 
must be included in the economic material of the ordinary school 
system. Detailed studies have not yet been made, so we cannot be 
sure of all the topics that should be included. Preliminary evidence 
seems to indicate, however, that material dealing with the ordinary 
problems of consumption is the most widely used type of economic 
material. This applies particularly to the economic material dealing 
with housing, food, clothing, health, education, travel, recreation, 
savings, security, and similar items. 

Two or three illustrations will show how widespread would be the 
use of some of this material. Let us consider the field of housing. 
It is a safe assumption that practically everybody in the United 
States lives in a house of some kind. Each individual may not be com- 
pletely responsible at all times for choosing that house, but it is a 
fairly safe guess that at some time the basic economic factors involved 
in housing will be used. On the grounds of direct personal use this 
material will be important. 

If the great mass of citizens had an adequate understanding of the 
basic economic factors involved in good housing a very great improve- 
ment could be brought about in the housing situation in this country. 
Such important factors as when to buy and when to rent a house, and 
facilities for financing a house are little known. 
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In many schools great attention is put on the military history of 
some remote period of the past, but to ask students to study the 
housing situation in their own community and to work out good plans 
for the improvement of the housing in the community is not, even yet, 
considered education in many places. Is it possible for the community 
to provide good housing for all the people? What are the savings 
possible in real mass production housing? How are aesthetic problems 
to be dealt with under this economic arrangement? Is it economically 
possible to have every house open on park space, as many contend is 
desirable? Is it economically possible to move houses away from 
automobile trafic? There are hundreds of questions relating to hous- 
ing and the basic economic structure of our country that should be 
better understood. Much of this information could function imme- 
diately in the life of the individual. Some of it could start to function 
the day it is learned. Some of the rest of it would have to be post- 
poned until group action could be brought about. A very large part of 
the basic economics of housing involves community action on a wide 
scale. Unless you get widespread discussion of the economics involved, 
you certainly will long delay the day when you could get the wide- 
spread action. 

If you ask the ordinary intelligent citizen to discuss the basic eco- 
nomic problems of the food supply either of an individual or of the 
country you will get a very poor response. If you ask even well-in- 
formed people what is the lowest cost of a thoroughly adequate diet 
you get very hazy answers. If it is important to know something about 
the wives of Henry the Eighth and the names of the Pharaohs in 
Egypt or for that matter even a Roman statesman, surely it must 
be more important to know whether it is economically feasible to have 
an adequate diet for everybody. If you ask such questions as what are 
the lowest cost sources of vitamin A or C or of calcium, you get a 
look of complete astonishment on the face of even highly trained 
economists. They may be able to give you the price of steel or the 
price of cotton for a hundred years. But anything affecting the health 
or welfare of the country as vitally as an adequate diet is seemingly 
yet to make its place in the economic knowledge of the technician or 
of the mass of the citizens. 

If economic knowledge on the part of the ordinary person is inade- 
quate in the fields of housing and of food, it is practically nonexistent 
in the field of health. Time and time again I have asked well-trained 
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graduate students in economics something about the basic economic 
problems involved in providing health service for all the people of 
the country. I am usually told that this has nothing to do with eco- 
nomics. And I suppose anything as unimportant as the economics of 
health service should have nothing to do with economics! At least 
it has nothing to do with it as it has been taught to the five hundred 
thousand boys and girls in our high schools. 

If you want a complete lack of knowledge, however, in almost 
every section of the population stop an economist, a well-informed 
citizen, the man in the street, and ask him to discuss the economics of 
travel. We have innumerable technical courses in transportation in our 
graduate schools. These courses do not touch on the problems of 
travel as they affect the ordinary man at the present time, particu- 
larly the economics of the use of the private automobile. What are 
the things that can be done with this enormously expensive means of 
transportation? How can it be used more effectively to add to the 
welfare of the country? What is the best use of the billions and 
billions of dollars now spent on this article ? No one knows the answers 
to these questions. But what perhaps is of greater importance, no one 
seemingly is disturbed about them. Here we have an item that is 
rapidly becoming the largest item in the total budget of the American 
people. According to the valuation of our people it doubtless will soon 
rank first among all the items of expenditure. And still it receives no 
attention in the economics taught either to the four hundred or the 
five hundred thousand students in our secondary schools. 


ECONOMICS IN THE CURRICULUM 


Any discussion of the teaching of economics would be inadequate 
for many people if it did not deal with the question of the organiza- 
tion of the material to be presented. Basically there are three alterna- 
tives facing the schools of the country at the present time. And we 
have many schools using each one of the three methods. 

The first of these methods in use in some schools is to have a sep- 
arate course on economics in the eleventh or twelfth grade of the 
high school. The second method as practiced in other communities is 
to combine the social’ sciences into one course and include economic 
problems along with others. Under this arrangement there will be a 
course in social science in each year in the high school. Economic prob- 
lems will appear in each year. The third method, as exemplified in still 
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other communities, is to shift over to what they call a functional cur- 
riculum. They no longer have separate subjects and they no longer 
have combined subjects. They take such areas as life necessities, in- 
cluding food, clothing, shelter, health, and perhaps work, and build 
a curriculum around these functional areas. 

I do not think it is the most vital problem in the world which of 
these three arrangements is adopted. It is far more important to have 
the proper material presented under whatever arrangement is used 
than just to have a different arrangement. For instance, it is con- 
ceivable that a very careful study could be made of a community by 
children and adults. Actual facts could be collected concerning the 
economic material that is used by the people who go through school. 
This economic material might very well be organized into a course 
called economics and given in the eleventh or twelfth grades of the 
school system. It is conceivable that if this were well done it would 
be a fairly satisfactory solution to our problem. It certainly would be 
a tremendous improvement over the situation as it now stands in most 
American communities. 

There are those who think there is some advantage to be gained 
by combining the separate courses into one. If, however, this simply 
means combining useless material in economics and useless material 
in history I can see no advantage in it. If, on the other hand, it makes 
it easier to get material that will actually function in the life of boys 
and girls and men and women, something can be said for it. However, 
it is obviously a transitional stage between the traditional curriculum 
and the third or functional type of curriculum. 


ORGANIZING THE MATERIAL FROM THE STANDPOINT OF USE 


Many other communities (and the number is growing very rapidly), 
after having tried subjects and combinations of subjects, have decided 
that there is a better organization of material from the standpoint 
of use. The effort has been made to find those areas of human ex- 
perience that are likely to be the best areas around which to organize 
knowledge. Many communities have taken the position that if schools 
are to improve the abilities and prospects of pupils, the simplest way 
to do this is definitely to organize part of the school around such 
topics as vocations, work, life necessities, or health. 

There are many schools working along this line. In these schools 
the economic problems that are involved in work appear under this 
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heading. This may include a description of economic conditions of 
the past periods and possibly of conditions under which people work 
in various parts of the world today. It certainly will include a dis- 
cussion of the factors that enable one to get a job or to progress in 
a job. The place of training and experience, the place of organization 
of workers, and the essential factors that are important in determin- 
ing one’s success in his work will assuredly be given consideration. 
This unit would also include as much actual work experience as could 
possibly be provided. We would cover much of the same material 
that is being covered in theoretical economics in dealing with work 
problems, but it would be dealt with in a manner that would make it 
far more usable. 

The same would be true of the basic economic problems involved 
under such a topic as life necessities. Every person should understand 
something of the economics of food, clothing, and shelter. And for 
this reason they would be discussed. Particular attention would be 
given to the question, ““What would be necessary to provide these 
adequately for every person in the population?” 

The world needs and demands far greater understanding of eco- 
nomic processes at present than it has ever had at any time in the 
past. There is a real opportunity for the schools to see that the eco- 
nomic information is given to boys and girls that will enable them 
to carry on their own activities more intelligently and will also enable 
them to do their part in solving the economic problems that face our 
society. 


( 
I 
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Human Ecology —A New Social Science 
By GEORGE T. RENNER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN, in America, the world’s most productive grassland be- 

comes a “desert on the march” and casts its dusty shadow 
nearly 2,000 miles eastward to the Atlantic Ocean, we suspect that 
something is amiss. When the fertile farms of the American Mid- 
lands slide silently layer by layer downstream to build mud flats on 
the floor of the Gulf of Mexico, or when magnificent forests dwindle 
to burned-over wastes of blackened stumps incapable of restocking 
themselves in timber, we become apprehensive. When great cities 
grow by creating decadent rural communities and semi-deserted 
villages, or when these selfsame cities in their incontinence have 
spawned a host of unsightly suburbs, each an exaggerated miniature 
of urban ills, and have sprinkled their spores as roadside slums along 
every highway; when whole communities have been left stranded 
without an economic base; when these and scores of other problems 
assault our national economy, our concern deepens to alarm. 

Finally when it is realized that in our country, with an original 
resource equipment which staggers the imagination, there are now 
11,000,000 erstwhile workers and their dependents who have nothing 
to do, we must admit that we do not know how to use our resources. 

The seriousness of this admission is further aggravated by three 
facts: first, we support fewer people per square mile than any other 
mature nation; second, our great cities (despite their huge quotas 
of foreign stock), are incapable of even maintaining their present 
populations; and third, the three great areas producing a surplus 
American population for the future are the most underprivileged 
regions in the nation. It is, then, no exaggeration to state that, indeed, 
we have not yet mastered the use of either materials or area. 


A SOCIAL, NOT A PHYSICAL PROBLEM 


To this general situation there are three possible answers: First, 
we may agree with Oswald Spengler that these are merely prelimi- 
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nary stages in the desiccation and dwindling of a civilization; second, 
we may pass the problem on to the “practical” politician who will 
levy taxes and put the engineer to work doing something concrete; 
or third, we may turn the light of investigation upon it, and incor- 
porate it into an educational program. 

The first would obviously be a defeatist attitude; the second would 
put unwarranted faith in a democracy’s ability to do collectively that 
which we do not even understand individually; the third would dump 
the situation squarely into the lap of the social scientists. This is no 
pleasant and easygoing generalization; were its full import realized, 
a veritable revolutionary change would take place within the whole 
educational structure, for there is here implied an enhanced impor- 
tance of the social sciences far exceeding anything known or con- 
templated in the present educative process. It would require, more- 
over, considerable house cleaning within the social studies themselves, 
and considerable change in their methods of investigation and points 
of view. 

At present, there are among the students of human society, four 
distinct points of view or modes of analysis: first, the historical ap- 
proach, used chiefly by history, but at times employed by all the 
social studies; second, the institutional and structural approach used 
chiefly by economics, political science, and sociology-anthropology, but 
occasionally by history and geography also; third, the psychological 
approach being rapidly developed by the new subject, social psy- 
chology, and occasionally touched by sociologists; fourth, the ecologi- 
cal approach, the need for which is growing rapidly, but the nature of 
which is so little known as to warrant its being made the subject 
of this discussion. 


THE SCOPE OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 


The central thesis of human ecology is that human society can be 
adequately understood in many respects only by studying its com- 
ponent communities in the light of the specific areas in which they 
occur. Its principal assertion is that the institutions, structure, and 
behavior of any community are inseparable from the characteristics 
of the area which contains it. The primary factors in human ecology 
are human beings, location, area, and resource materials. To indicate 
how each enters the equation, one might point out that whenever a 
human group invades a relatively or wholly uninhabited area, it ap- 
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propriates the area, it begins to exploit certain of the resources pres- 
ent, it capitalizes the location; growth starts, and a social structure 
evolves. Growth continues until a climax or balance is achieved, and 
maturity reached. 

At any period from initial settlement to social maturity, three ele- 
ments may be observed. First there is the underlying landscape 
consisting of both physical and biotic things modified to a greater 
or lesser degree by man. Overlying this is the occupance pattern— 
all the structures, works, creations, and creatures of man. These are 
rarely planned, but instead are arranged in the manner found to be 
most expedient or immediately feasible. Third, through the total of 
all these are distributed the inhabitants themselves, and adhering to 
it are specific public opinions, group attitudes, and community psy- 
chologies. The whole is intimately integrated into an ecological unit 
or community. The character of this or any other community is of 
course the result of a long series of compromises between the in- 
stitutions, social controls, and psychologies carried into the new 
environment, and the circumstances and resources which char- 
acterize the new environment itself. This process of adjustment, 


accommodation, modification, and integration is known as human 
co 
ecesis. 


ECOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES 


Any careful observer will note that the human community pattern 
or cultural landscape varies strikingly from place to place. In some 
areas it is dense and populous, in others it is thinly spread and 
sparsely peopled, but in any case it constitutes an environment which 
“conditions” the individual from birth. It differs also, from area to 
area, in content and structure. If the natural environment were the 
same in every region, there would be no natural reason for society 
to differ from place to place. In such a world, society would be dif- 
ferentiated solely on the basis of race, former institutions and atti- 
tudes developed elsewhere in an earlier period, historical sequence, 
or the vagaries of chance. All these factors do operate importantly, 
but become vastly modified by the characteristics of the area in 
which they are applied. 


The differentiation of human society through its integration with 


* White, C. L. and Renner, G. T. Geography—An Introduction to Human Ecology, p. 16. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1936. 
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area is so marked that one may readily classify human communities 
into ecological types, as follows: 


Besticultural communities—those which subsist by exploiting natu- 
ral fauna, i.e., hunting, trapping, and fishing communities. 

Nemoricultural communities—those which exploit forest resources, 

Pastoral communities—those which exploit natural grasslands by 
pasturing flocks and herds. 

Agricultural communities—those which exploit soil, climate, and 
physical configuration of the land. 

Saxicultural communities—those which exploit rocks, minerals, and 
fossil fuels. 

Manufactural communities—those which fabricate articles by ex- 
ploiting sources of power and tributary areas of raw material pro- 
duction. 

Commercial communities—those which exploit locations which are 
strategically placed with regard to hinterland, umland, markets, and 
trade routes. 

Service communities—those which perform political, military, 
penal, educational, recreational, health, or other services by exploiting 
various factors of the environment. 


Despite this apparent ease at arriving at such a simple classification, 
communities actually are rarely of one type; they tend rather to be 
compound in character, though they may be resolved into component 
functions by detailed analysis. 


PROCESSES WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


Human ecology begins in the study of specific areas and the dis- 
tribution of human beings as they have adjusted themselves. In 
every instance this spatial distribution of peoples is the result of 
competition, selection, and readjustment in their struggle for space. 
It is well known among plant ecologists that in any plant community 
these same forces of competition, selection, adjustment, and balance 
are at work shaping its total aspect. But the student of social science 
has almost universally failed to discover that these same processes 
go on within a human community, determining its size, shape, density, 
pattern, and ecological relationships. 

Much has been written about the social, economic, and political 
traits and institutions of society. It has been customary to regard 
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them as inherent and essential attributes of society; and so, in one 
sense, they are. But from the ecological standpoint they are purely 
extrinsic and external devices or forms evolved by society for the 
purpose of adjusting itself to its area.? An adoption of this point of 
view yields a result far from that now usually obtained in societal 
analysis. 

One may briefly summarize by pointing out that within the human 
community there are: first, the competition for space; second, the 
struggle to control the resources of the area; third, the struggle 
for social position and control of the institutions and technologies 
which have either been transferred and adapted, or evolved in situ for 
exploiting space, situation, materials, and men. 

When the process is complete, the resulting climax community 
stands sharply distinct from other neighboring groups which con- 
tain different processes and have utilized different resources. So 
complete becomes the integration of man and area, that in an ecologi- 
cal sense, urban clusters, or whole blocks of rural townships or coun- 
ties, or even groups of contiguous parts of states, vote together, 
think similarly, react uniquely, and in extreme cases develop unique 
dialects, customs, cultural attitudes, and public opinions. 


ECOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION 


Human communities are thus differentiated and set off from one 
another, not by reason of social, economic, or political institutions 
per se, or because of the historical factor as such. If and where they 
do differ, they do so mainly because of reasons involved in the ecologi- 
cal process. The net result within a nation such as the United States is 
to produce marked social differentiation of several magnitudes. (If we 
have not seen this, it has been because we have either not known for 
what to look, or because our attention has been focused upon a certain 
few national standardizing factors whose potency has been greatly 
overemphasized. ) 

First, there are the provincial or major sectional divisions such as 
the South, the Industrial Urban East, the Middle West, the Pacific 
Northwest, and so forth. Any one of these, as, for example, the 
Middle West, may be divided into a number of coherent regions, 
eg., the Corn Belt, the Winter Wheat Belt, the Spring Wheat 
Belt, the Dairy Belt, and so forth, within each of which there are 

*Ibid., p. 11. 
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fairly homogeneous subregions; within the Corn Belt itself, for in- 
stance, there are a score or more such divisions, as the cash grain, 
the farm machinery manufacture, the corn-oats, the corn-livestock, 
and other subregions. 

Further, within each subregion, we find strongly homogeneous 
districts—some rural, some urban, some mixed. Within each of these 
in turn there are strongly differentiated subdistricts or localities. 
Finally, within each locality there are often several almost completely 
differentiated communities—ecological molecules so to speak. 


THE ECOLOGICAL CYCLE 


At the outset, each community, usually by trial and error, selects 
from its total natural and human environment certain resources 
which are to be the economic base of the community. This base tends 
to persist through inertia until a balance is attained between re- 
sources, organization, and technology on the one hand, and popula- 
tion on the other. From this point on, the surplus population either 
emigrates and becomes an invader into other communities or it 
begins the adaptation of other resources and upsets the status quo; 
whereupon a new cycle is inaugurated. 

In this manner, a hunting community may metamorphose into a 
pastoral one, and later the pastoral may be transformed into an 
agricultural or saxicultural community, and finally into a manufac- 
tural or commercial one. This happens regularly enough to compel 
the social scientist to recognize that the human community tends to 
pass through a series of cycles of alteration and growth which his- 
torically constitutes an ecological succession, analogous to that of an 
animal or plant community. As McKenzie points out, “the essential 
difference between the plant and the animal organism is that the 
animal has the power of locomotion which enables it to gather nutri- 
ment from a wider environment, but in addition to the power to 
move in space, the human animal has the ability to contrive and 
adapt .. . institutions and technologies to further widen and in- 
tensify the area of nutriment.’* 

It must not be thought that population increase is the only fac- 
tor inaugurating an ecological cycle. Other factors are: invasion by 
other and dissimilar peoples, invention and intrusion of new machines, 


* Park, R. E., Burgess, E. W., and McKenzie, R. D. The City, p. 64. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1925. 
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culture elements filtering in or forced in from the outside, exhaustion 
of certain local resources, changes in exterior market demands, settle- 
ment of competing areas, changes in locational value, rise or fall 
of commodity prices, changes in means and avenues of transporta- 
tion, deterioration of aesthetic values, and numerous others. In any 
case, however, the resultant changes become part of the area and are 
inseparable from it. 

“Cycles of regional settlement have always existed, but the ex- 
tension of communication in the last fifty years has greatly accelerated 
the process of change in certain regions of the world. The coast line of 
Asia is studded with little Europes, each a bursting active nucleus 
which, like a disease germ is causing change and irritation in its im- 
mediate surroundings.”* In other areas, communities are relatively 
stable, in still others they are declining. 


PATHOLOGICAL COMMUNITIES 


In the modern world, the exploitation of resources has been enor- 
mously speeded up. “During the last 70 years, we have converted 
more resources into economic goods than during all the prior span 
of human history. Concurrently we have brought about a degree of 
waste which surpasses that of all preceding generations.” One of the 
results has been to give a great increase in the chattel possessions of 
millions of people, but it has also brought about an appalling degree 
of supposed technological unemployment. ‘““This indicates an apparent 
overproduction which, however, is actually only unbalanced pro- 
duction. We produce for instance, too much cotton, cereals, tobacco, 
and so forth, but too little fruit, vegetables, milk, and other com- 
modities.””® 

This whole sicuation immediately drives the social scientist back to 
areas where whole human communities have become pathological: 
the cotton-raising community which has become submarginal, the 
tobacco community whose soil is eroded beyond repair, the stranded 
village of workers whose mills have permanently closed or moved 
elsewhere, might be cited. Or the logging camp and mining town 
whose resource base has been depleted, the wheat-raising areas which 
were created by two to three dollar wheat but which can be only 
public charges when wheat stands at the normal price of 80 cents 


“McKenzie, R. D. “Race Invasion of Malaya,” p. 1 (unpublished paper, 1929). 
*Sears, Paul B. “Illustrative Material in Human Ecology.” A public address at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, December, 1937. 
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to a dollar and a quarter, or the plowed-up drought areas whose 
soils are blowing away, or the factory town which sends polluted 
waters to a hundred communities downstream. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the political map of the 
nation not only fails to show these blighted areas, but actually ob- 
scures them. Likewise, they do not usually show up in economic and 
sociological charts or institutional analyses. 


THE NEGLECT OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 


Kirtley Mather has significantly pointed out that “It is increasingly 
recognized that the problems which press so relentlessly upon man- 
kind today are fundamentally a result of the necessity for making 
satisfactory adjustment between human behavior and the conditions 
imposed by the environment within which man must live.’’® Mossman 
says that ‘““The study of the conditions affecting human living may 
fittingly be called the social studies.”* These and numerous corollary 
tenets would indicate that the study of human ecology lies at the very 
foundation of social science, whereat it treats of man, societal process, 
and resources, as they are integrated within specific areas. 

One might conclude from this that human ecology has received 
considerable emphasis and achieved noteworthy prestige in America. 
Such, however, is not the case. In 1922, in his presidential address 
before the Association of American Geographers, Barrows stated 
that “Human ecology is a field that is but little cultivated by any 
or all of the other natural or social sciences.” In 1928, McKenzie 
declared that ‘The subject of human ecology is practically an un- 
surveyed field.” In 1938, Sears points out that “Human ecology as 
such has received very little specific recognition, particularly in the 
older institutions.” These statements were and are today still rela- 
tively correct, but they do not tell the whole story. Human ecology 
has been and is receiving an immense amount of attention, but under 
another name—human geography. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY AS ECOLOGY 


As early as 1922, Barrows wrote, “I should like . . . to suggest 
. . that the center of geography is the study of human ecology in 


*White and Renner, of. cit. See the Preface. 
™Mossman, Lois C. “The Content of the Social Studies in the Elementary School.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 30, p. 322, January, 1929. 
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specific areas. This notion alone holds out to regional geography a 
distinctive field, an organizing concept throughout, and the oppor- 
tunity to develop a unique group of underlying principles.’ 

It is readily explicable, then, that a large percentage of the younger 
generations of geographers trained wholly or in part under Barrows 
at the University of Chicago have viewed their subject in that light 
and striven to develop it accordingly. To a lesser extent this is true 
of students trained in other institutions. 

A forerunner to this was given by Barrington Moore in his presi- 
dential address before the Ecological Society of America (St. Louis, 
1919), when he stated that “Geography insofar as it is the study of 
man in relation to his environment is human ecology.” 

By some, the need for human ecology is readily granted, but they 
have considered that it be not appropriate to allocate it to geography 
because allegedly, “The latter term has a fixed connotation. Quite the 
contrary. If the history of geography teaches one lesson more clearly 
than another, it is that the etymology of the word has not delimited 
the field to which it applies.”?° (This is probably equally true of 
geometry. ) 

This is, of course, what is meant by the ‘‘new geography” which 
has so frequently been referred to in recent years, and which has 
shown such a remarkable expansion in all institutions of higher learn- 
ing where it has been understood and given administrative recogni- 
tion. It is very probably to what Hunt refers editorially when he 
writes ““Geography as a separate school subject has been under con- 
stant attack for many years. Yet in the same period geography as a 
school subject has changed greatly.”™ 

This may upset the fixed notion of the average man—even the aver- 
age man in education, because, for a number of reasons, geography in 
America was many years ago expropriated by the physical sciences, 
and made to serve as their handmaiden. The writer is not at all 
convinced that the subject ever legitimately possessed the connota- 
tion which was bestowed upon it in this country during the nineteenth 
century. The seeds of modern geography in one sense, were sowed by 
Immanuel Kant in a memorable series of lectures at the University of 


* Barrows, H. H. “Geography as Human Ecology.” Annals of the Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers, Vol. 13, p. 9, March, 1932. 

* Moore, Barrington. “The Scope of Ecology.” Ecology, Vol. 1, p. 3, January, 1920. 

* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

"Hunt, Erling M. Editorial Comment in Social Education, Vol. 1, p. 166, March, 1937. 
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Konigsberg in Germany. Later these seeds were developed by Fried- 
rich Ratzel, Karl Ritter, and J. G. Kohl. Their contributions led in 
turn to the work of Jean Brunhes, and Vidal de la Blache in France, 
and to that of Ellen Semple, Mark Jefferson, and others in America. 

Apparently, however, the beginnings go back much farther than 
even this. Prior to 1920, Brunhes in France stated that ‘“‘Even in the 
writings of the greatest Greek historians and philosophers . . . we 
find illuminating and judicious suggestions which, in spite of their 
fragmentary and sporadic character, would allow us to invoke the old 
authority of Herodotus and Thucydides, of Hippocrates and Aris- 
totle, in favor of this very recent geography.” 

Brunhes commented upon Ratzel as follows: 


Ratzel has, in truth, revivified the method of understanding humanity and 
human activity as geographical [ecological] facts. . . . He saw human groups 
and human societies developing, always within certain natural limits . . . and 
needing always in order to nourish themselves . . . a certain space. . . . The 
most peaceful economic life as well as war can be understood only if one never 
loses sight of these real “foundations” of the human activity.!? | 

According as human beings are placed in this or that geographical [environ- 
mental] setting they are led to cultivate the palm tree, rice, or grain. Similarly, 
they raise horses in the semi-arid steppes of central Asia, cattle in the mountains 
of central Europe or . . . sheep on the lofty and dry plateaus of Spain or New 
Mexico. These different forms of activity bring about still different types of 
social organization.'* 


Again we are faced with the same familiar integrated situation of 
place, resources, people, and social organization, the geographical or 
ecological approach to which offers a significant field of social study. 
It is often asserted that modern geography suffers by reason of 
its ancient name. In commenting upon this, Bengtson remarks, 
“Whether handicapped by its . . . name or not geography as a col- 
lege study has been making substantial progress during the last 
quarter of a century. Now geography is a fully recognized discipline 
in nearly every large university or college in the United States. .. . 
If some sage would provide names more profound . . . the standing 
of geography might be enhanced in academic circles.”’”® 
Meanwhile, as Brunhes says, “Human geography is first of all 
“Brunhes, J. Human Geography, pp. 31-32. Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, 1920. 
[hid., p. 32. 


Thid., p. 43. 
% Bengtson, N. A. “College Geography.” Education, Vol. 52, p. 264, January, 1932. 
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geography, and not psychology, sociology, or history. In the formative 
stage of its development, human geography was easily diverted from 
its proper field and thoughtlessly confused with other sciences dealing 
with man.””* In retrospect and prospect, “The road which to me 
seems most promising is that denoted by human ecology,’’” and it 
would seem that the practical “objective of geographic activities is 
the collection and the correlation of data of sufficient scope to permit 
the experienced geographer to predict with benefit to society, the 
popular trends of human adjustment or to advise regarding the de- 
sirable methods of adjustment to given natural environments.”!® 


*Brunhes, op. cit., p. 46. * Barrows, op. cit., p. 14. * Bengtson, of. cit., p. 266. 
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Living in a Machine Age 


By ALICE STEWART 


TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUDIES, LINCOLN SCHOOL 


OURTEEN-YEAR-OLDS are keenly aware of one another; the 

boys and girls are forsaking children’s games in their uncertain 
attempts to imitate adult life. They are laying aside their toys of 
childhood and are not yet at home with new and disturbing emotions. 
They are turning away from the counsel of parents, and are becoming 
almost slavishly dependent on group approval. Their awareness ex- 
tends beyond their face-to-face relationships into a real, growing 
interest in the world about them. They want to know ‘what makes 
the wheels go round,” not only in the machine they can take apart, 
but in the social scene. Their concern is not only with why they behave 
toward their classmates as they do, but why nations march armies 
into the lands of their neighbors. 


MEETING THE DEMANDS OF AN ENVIRONMENT 


At fourteen, children seem to be more sensitive to a variety of 
stimuli from immediate environment than they have ever been before 
or ever will be again after specialized interests and inhibitions close 
in. They are not satisfied with knowing things; they must try new 
things, and do something about the things they know. Every hand is 
waved excitedly in the air in response to the question, ‘‘Who wants 
to try this?” They are eager to try everything—to measure the 
heat of steam coming from a boiling kettle, to mix colors of paint 
for redecorating the room, to inspect the insides of a recently slaugh- 
tered pig, or to participate in a debate on labor issues. These emotions 
are driving these boys and girls into all fields of activity, painting 
scenery or murals for a workroom they share, playing in an orchestra 
or singing together, or engaging in forms of dramatic expression. 
Newspaper reading is beginning to go beyond sports and movies to 
front-page headlines, and their radio listening to something besides 
“Uncle Don” and swing music. Their interests are in the immediate, 
vital present, and are centered in themselves and in their own world. 
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With this picture before us we asked ourselves how best to meet 
the needs of these human dynamos, to harness that energy and direct 
it into socially useful channels. Scattered interests and desires needed 
to be pulled together and it was necessary to see the child whole in 
order that we might guide him toward an integrated personality func- 
tioning in his complex environment. This environment was recognized 
as highly mechanized, industrial, interdependent, and urban. From 
these considerations evolved a course in the ninth grade in Lincoln 
School which the students decided to call “Living in a Machine Age.” 
“Living in a Power Age’”’ would perhaps be more accurate, but not 
as meaningful to fourteen-year-olds. 

On the first Monday of school almost every child was ready with 
a response to a question which came into the realm of his experience. 
It was: “From the time you opened your eyes this morning, what did 
you do until you entered this room?” With slight variations, the 
answer was: “I shut off the alarm clock, closed the window, turned 
on the heat in the radiator, snapped on the light in the bathroom, 
dressed, and went into the dining room. As part of my breakfast I ate 
toast made on an electric toaster. I rushed out and rang for the ele- 
vator, rode down to the first floor. I walked to the subway and 
boarded a train for school.’”’ This was followed by the query: “What 
did you do that afternoon last winter when the power in this part of 
town was shut off?’ Teachers and students together arrived at the 
conclusion that the factor that made any day’s activities different 
from those of the boy living in the 1830’s whom they had left in the 
preceding year was the use of power. It was the thing on which they 
depended, but which they did not understand. 

The discussion brought out the fact that the needs of man for 
shelter, food, protection, and pleasure have always been the same, but 
the ways he has found to satisfy those needs have changed greatly. 

The consideration of needs and interests of this group was put 
on a personal basis, and we asked ourselves of each individual, “What 
comes closest to this child?”? Out of this grew the aim of the course, 
which, very briefly stated, was to help the students to build better 
bodies—bodies in which a growing intelligence could function at maxi- 
mum efficiency; to help them learn to live in the home, school, and 
community; and to enable them better to orient themselves in the 
machine civilization to which they belong. 

We believed that this broad aim would lead into a study of the 
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following: how our bodies function; the sources of power and its 
application to machines; how machines work and what they do to the 
life of man; the problems arising out of the concentration of people 
into cities, such as food, water supply, sanitation, adequate housing, 
facilities for recreation—and the role of governmental agencies in 
providing these necessities. Into this situation many people were 
drawn: the school doctor, the school nurse, and the school psy- 
chologist; teachers in the fields of food and clothing, as well as in 
science, social studies, and physical education. 

The first machine we attempted to understand was the human one, 
to the extent necessary to keep it in running order. Meaning was 
given to the routine physical examination as deficiencies in sensory 
perceptions were revealed which aided in class adjustments. Inade- 


quate diet became the concern of the food teacher as well as of the | 


nurse and the cafeteria director. Posture was not only a subject to be 
considered in the gymnasium, but it was a subject to be related to 
clothes and personal appearance by the clothing teacher. Here we 
faced the problem of helping the children make themselves more 
attractive. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE MODERN AGE 


From man as a human machine, we turned to the first simple tools 
used to supplement hands in providing protection and food. The 
students went into the laboratory to work with levers, pulleys, and 
inclined planes, and into the library to find pictures of primitive tools. 
Source documents furnished descriptions of handmade implements 
necessary to the Pilgrims on the Mayflower and to the pioneers set- 
ting forth into the wilderness. Visits to the kitchen at school and at 
home produced numerous examples of simple devices, still in use 
today, based on the principles being studied. 

The teachers of household and industrial arts gave demonstra- 
tions showing the development of spinning from the simplest spindle 
of the Indian to the application of power to the loom. This was fol- 
lowed by a visit to the Museum of Science and Industry, and the 
students were launched into the Industrial Revolution, with its inven- 
tions and the changes these made in the life of man. As we began the 
study of life in America before the coming of the machine, we won- 
dered how to re-create for these children growing up in a “push- 
button” existence the realities of life before this revolution took place. 
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We had been aware for some time that education was taking place 
too much within the four walls of the school, and that opportunities 
for utilizing out-of-school experiences, to gain deeper learnings, were 
being neglected. We decided that many understandings might be ar- 
rived at by removing the children in time and space, out of steam- 
heated, electrified apartments found in our urban center, to live 
together in a rural community. A little village in western Massachu- 
setts was chosen, because here the people were living under an 
agrarian, almost self-sufficient economy, supplying their needs with 
the simplest machines (except for the ever-present automobile). The 
community was well known to members of the faculty, an important 
factor if it was to be an experience in living as well as in seeing. Here 
was a community that might be seen as a whole, the interrelation 
between school, church, government, and people—as it could never 
be seen in New York. On the farms it would be possible for them to 
live, work, and play together, and come to feel themselves for a time 
a part of a community continuing much as it did before industry came 
to dominate this country. Although it was already October and the 
fall harvesting was over, they could see how the farmers prepared 
for the winter. 

The first year a group of twenty-five students and five teachers 
went to the village for a period of ten days. During this time they 
lived in an old farmhouse which was being remodeled as the home of 
two of the teachers. Here they did the planning, marketing, budget- 
ing, chores, and household tasks. The next year we were convinced 
that if this experiment were repeated the entire class must go, and 
the financial assistance of an educational foundation made this pos- 
sible. The number of teachers was increased to seven, and the number 
of students doubled, so that it was necessary for some to board in 
other farmhouses. This gave the boys and girls the advantage of 
making friends with the families in whose homes they lived and of 
seeing the country through their hosts’ eyes, but it reduced the amount 
of group participation in activities. 

Many hours went into preparation for our week’s stay—not only 
before we left New York, but also on the spot. There were contacts 
to be made in the village—with the library, with farm bureaus, with 
owners of farms and mills, and with the citizens, particularly those 
familiar with the history of the community. We wanted them to 
understand this invasion in order that they might help us in attaining 
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our objectives. There was equipment to be provided—household sup- 
plies, suitable clothing for late October, tools, and the like. We read 
news on farm problems and studied maps of the community. It was 
necessary to plan for activities varied enough to satisfy the interest 
of each student; to balance the program with excursions to enable the 
students to see as much of the life of that section as possible in so 
short a time, and to trace the historical changes which had taken place 
in the community. All this had to be done without crowding the days 
too full for young people adjusting to an unfamiliar environment and 
new relationships. 


THE COMMUNITY LABORATORY 


The students’ own records tell the story best. Into them—some 
sixty pages in all—went their best writing, some good sketches, and 
fine photography. These accounts were as different as the students 
were different. The scope can be seen from the concluding paragraph 
of one record: 


1 think I could write a book on everything that happened, and everything I 
saw and learned during the week of studying rural life: the stage that brought 
the milk and groceries, the wonderful apples you never got tired of eating, 
pumping the water from the well, heating water on the stove for washing, build- 
ing fires in the morning, carrying wood to keep them going all day—unlike 
turning on radiators. There was lighting the lamps in the evening, the contacts 
with people, like the man who came from Russia and the one who was sheriff. 
I liked putting slats on the garage, making cider, the animals we saw and cared 
for, and our surroundings—the beauty of the valley and hills. These things and 
many others will remain with me for years to come. We now have a more 
realistic idea of rural life which could not be found in any other way. We 
worked and played together and got to know one another; we were one big 
family and that is what made the trip a success. 


Although all of these children had spent summers in the country, 
few had lived where there were not many conveniences. The contrasts 
between the life they had left and this one struck them from the 
moment of arrival. One girl said: “You look for a faucet, only to find 
yourself confronted by a pump; after a little manipulation you de- 
velop a technique in pumping and sit down to dinner feeling very 
proud.” 

This sense of pride in achievement is expressed again and again 
in the records, as well as joy in all forms of activity. A girl wrote: 
“We painted the garage after we put the slats on, wrecked the 
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chicken coop, sawed wood—in other words, we worked.” A boy 
added: “That evening we finished kneading the bread and baked it; 
when it was done it smelled delicious.”” Another commented: ‘“There 
were a number of things to do. I decided on carpentering, and it gave 
me a grand feeling of satisfaction when I nailed a board on straight.” 
These are only a few of the things they did. Some of the others were 
curing bacon and ham, making sausage, lard, and soap from the pig 
they saw slaughtered; making cider and cookies besides preparing 
the meals; loading wood on the truck and cutting it for the winter 
supply; laying tiles for the drain from which they learned about the 
topography of the land; banking houses for the winter; and attempt- 
ing, rather unsuccessfully, to milk. 

It was gratifying to see classroom learnings carried over in re- 
marks such as, “The block and tackle has a mechanical advantage 
of four,” or, “In wrecking the roof I used a first-class lever.’’ Learn- 
ings were applied in planning balanced diets and criticizing those 
which had too high a carbohydrate content. Knowledge of the control 
of colds and other infections came into play, because of the use of 
common wash basins and glasses and the proximity of sleeping 
quarters. 

Next to doing things themselves, these children liked to see how 
things were done by others using machines in a variety of ways. There 
were opportunities to follow through mechanical processes in various 
degrees of industrialization. They visited a quarry, a lumber mill set 
up in the woods, and several paper mills as well as scientific dairies. 
One writes, ““T'wo things which interested me in the quarry were: the 
very simple machines in all the processes and the fact that you could 
' see the granite as it is in the earth and then all the steps in preparing 
and carving until ic is shipped as a tombstone.” 

The attention of the group was always directed to the conditions 
under which people worked. The length of the farmer’s day became a 
reality to them when they attempted to accompany him through one. 
They saw one of the best surviving examples of paternalism in a 
paper mill, and in the complete company town where houses are sup- 
plied by the firm and all welfare work carried on by it. To some it 
was an introduction to the terms “‘piecework” and “company union.” 
The relative safety of protected machinery in the mills and the danger- 
ous character of improvised tools used in the country were noted. One 
student observed, “‘Although the employer was trying to make his 
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factory as safe as possible for his workers, the dust and heat were not 
gooc for their health.” The danger of silicosis was driven home by 
the quarry visit. This was the beginning of an insight into the labor 
problem gained from firsthand experience which helped them to inter- 
pret the new situations they saw in more highly industrialized plants. 

There was a growing awareness of the community as a whole with 
its roots in the past, gained through attending the schools and 
churches, dancing together in the country barn dances, visiting a 
selectman and the town doctor, and conversing with neighbors. One 
of the most mature boys made this generalization: 


The community in which we stayed impressed me as one that had seen better 
days, but one in which I would like to live. It is quiet, beautiful, and the people 
seem contented ; also, there is much that could be done there. The population is 
not large, mostly scattered on small farms which produce just enough for people 
to live on. The farmers get little cash; what they get comes from summer tour- 
ists. The population has declined, probably because long ago they went to west- 
ern lands where a living could be made more easily than on the hilly, rocky 
soil of New England. Much of this land is going back to forests, and only the 
stone walls tell that it was once cultivated. 

The principal industries are dairies, lumber, and paper mills. Lumbering is not 
profitable because the timber is all second and third growth and is cut wastefully. 
The quarrying is on too small a scale. 


SUBJECTS GROWING OUT OF THE COMMUNITY STUDY 


This comment plunged us, on our return, into a study of the 
movement of populations. Statistics were assembled and maps gath- 
ered to confirm the observation of the student who said, ‘‘The older 
people are willing to stay on the farm and barely exist, but the young 
people are discontented with this type of life. They want more out 
of life, and feel they could earn more money to buy luxuries by going 
to cities or working in factories that have invaded the countryside.” 
This community had served as a laboratory for the study, having 
passed through the stages common to most New England towns, in- 
cluding the coming of the immigrant of whom one boy says, “He just 
staggers along, getting enough cash in one year to pay his taxes.”’ An 
immigrant who had recently come into the community asked the chil- 
dren why they were there to study the way he lived when no man 
should live as he did in a land capable of producing an abundance. 
He was critical of their returning even for a week to the use of simple 
tools in a world of machines, and concluded: “The world moves 
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ahead, and you young people with it, and it is for you to find how to 
make a better life for all people.” It was possible here to emphasize 
the fact that we had not been studying a typical American farming 
community, and to trace briefly the agrarian revolution and the 
development of large-scale production. 

As we returned to the classroom we found individuals’ interests 
strong in determining the choices of subjects they felt must be pur- 
sued further. One group explored the past and found material on 
Shays’ Rebellion which presented that event in a new light; markers 
on old houses and epitaphs in the cemeteries were related to the 
history of the region. 

It is surprising how often news plays into our hands. We came back 
to find the papers filled with accounts of the controversy over the cost 
of milk. Within the group choosing this subject there were many 
different approaches: milk as a food took some to the cooking room; 
its relation to health brought the nurse in; materials were secured 
from Borden’s as well as from the Committee for Social Action, 
Consumers Cooperative. In each case the information could be re- 
lated to the dairies they had visited, and there was general agreement 
that whatever the solution it was not to reduce the price paid the 
farmer. They had seen how hard he worked and what it cost him to 
produce the milk. Here they stopped to question monopolies and their 
relation to price. 

Out of the delightful morning in the woods watching the cutting 
of trees came not only decorations for our barn dance, but days of 
study of conservation, soil erosion, flood control, and reforestation. 
In this connection, we were able to get the government films, ‘The 
Plow that Broke the Plain” and ‘‘The River,” which have been re- 
leased to the public. Much pictorial and graphic material issued by 
the government aided in interpreting this problem. Questions of the 
students and the new-type attitudes test tried out at the conclusion 
of this study involved us in debates on long-time planning as against 
immediate need. 

The background of real experience gave an impetus to the further 
study of how power is generated to run our machines. With diagrams 
on the board, the students explained the water wheel they had been 
climbing over a few days before. City children who had not known 
how to regulate the drafts on the big kitchen ranges soon explored 
the basement of the school and that “underworld” beneath Teachers 
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College to study the generation of steam in a heating system. They 
noticed that one used oil and one coal, and were thrown into a dis- 
cussion of technological unemployment, of bootleg coal in Penn- 
sylvania, and of Governor Earle’s recent report which related the 
reason for the high cost of coal to the cost of milk. 

We came back again to the application of steam, and they not 
only saw models of Newcomen’s and Watt’s engines, but made one 
that worked. The clothing teacher picked up the application of 
steam to the textile industry, and some students visited a wool mill, 
not only to see the evolution in the process, but because girls as well as 
boys are wool buyers. 


URBAN LABORATORY 


Several things led us into a study of the automobile; one was the 
presence of a differential in the laboratory which a group, including 
at least one girl, had brought back from the farm and had taken 
apart in order to explain a situation which arose there. The other 
reason was that these students would be more familiar with this 
machine than with any other. It also lent itself to a study of mass 
production and concentration of wealth. Groups took apart an old 
car in the courtyard of the school, while others less mechanically 
minded worked on safety, traffic problems, new materials, and de- 
vices for beauty and comfort. The entire class went on with the 
Industrial Revolution from its beginnings in the settings they had 
seen, where the people still lived on farms and returned to them 
at night away from smoke and crowded slums; on into the 80’s and 
go’s; and then into our present power age. Both these threads were 
later drawn together by a visit to an assembling plant across the river. 
They became aware of the men who stood on that assembly line, and 
attempted to relate its efficiency to its effect on people. 

Their study of the growth of industry had made them familiar 
with mass production and concentration of wealth and they were 
ready to look at the other side of the picture as they watched the 
cars come rolling out to be driven away. At that moment the news- 
papers blazed forth in headlines, ‘‘Sit-Down Strike in General Motors 
Plant.” Back we went into history, searching for records which would 
tell the real struggle of labor—finding where we could the story told 
in the workers’ own words. Pamphlet material issued by a variety of 
organizations, speakers representing trade unions, and public meet- 
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ings supplied us with information to supplement that of our history 
books. We have in the past visited employment agencies and homes 
for unemployed. Now we feel very strongly that we should balance 
our rural experience by a trip to the most highly industrialized plant 
to make real the problem of the future. 

As we pursued the study of power, some understanding of elec- 
tricity was necessary to secure an adequate conception of our “pull- 
the-switch” existence. The subject was opened up in the laboratory 
in connection with the automobile and carried further in its applica- 
tion to means of communication as well as transportation. Light bills 
were brought in and the rates compared with those of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which introduces the question of private versus 
public utilities. It was left to our twelfth grade, with a greater degree 
of maturity, to carry further, and we await now a chance to share 
with them their findings after ten days spent at the TVA and 
surroundings. The splendid graphic material sent out by the Authority 
aroused an interest in the houses in which this electricity was used, 
and the way was opened to return to our city as a laboratory. 

A speaker brought the subject of “Housing” to our own doorsteps 
when he made clear that the most expensive apartment on Park 
Avenue did not meet the accepted standards for good housing. This 
raised the question: What is good housing? Why don’t we have it? 
How could it be provided? Here a wide divergence of opinion was 
found. Aided by our parent group, the facilities the city afforded were 
opened to us: the Columbia architecture department supplied lantern 
slides and a speaker on the historical changes, New College students 
brought their pictures of English housing, the exhibit at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine was in our own neighborhood, meetings were 
being held, graphs and charts made by WPA workers were available, 
the Council on Public Welfare supplied bibliography and maps, ar- 
ranged trips, and provided speakers. The entire class went from 
one end of the island to another, from Amalgamated Houses down- 
town to Harlem houses uptown, from the Lavanburg apartments 
to outlaw tenements. The household arts teachers made clear the 
question of the relation of income to rent, to cost of food, of clothing, 
and of other needs. The most active group, under the direction of 
the school nurse, tied this study to health most effectively by visits 
to health centers in congested areas and interviews with visiting 
nurses, A vivid impression was made by the boy from Henry Street 
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Settlement who told what it meant to live in a tenement. A few who 
were not as interested in the social aspects planned houses and studied 
new materials in construction and gained an outlet for purely aesthetic 
expression. 

The housing unit opened the way for the closely related study of 
food. Experiments in the laboratory determined their own food 
needs; here the health office came to their aid again, and in the kitchen 
they planned and prepared meals to meet those needs. An exhibit 
at Teachers College attracted their attention to the problem of pro- 
viding adequate diets on relief checks. Some of the students went 
with members of the Service League to the Emergency Relief Bureau. 

The role of the municipal government, in co-operation with the 
Federal Government, had emerged in relation to each of the ques- 
tions as we tried to find out how the city provided a sanitary water 
supply, how it regulated the food and milk coming into the markets, 
the public health agencies, and recreational facilities for the children 
of crowded sections. This was of great interest to youths whose own 
social life was going through such rapid change. There could well be 
a place here for a week-end trip to a national recreational center— 
visited in connection with a planned community. 

The very nature of this course required that the teachers make 
use of materials supplied by the mechanical processes being studied. 
The newspaper rolling off the presses each morning must be part of 
the equipment, always with sufficient historical background to carry 
the student beyond headline reading. The radio had its place in the 
classroom for the news dispatch. Magazines supplemented the news- 
paper, especially issues of the student publication, Building America. 
Many numbers were especially adapted to our needs, ‘‘Men and 
Machines,” “Steel,” ‘‘Housing,” ‘Health,’ “Power,” and many 
others. Next to handling the machine or seeing it at work were the 
slides and moving pictures. Commercial and educational films had great 
value; the critical use of pamphlet material put out by various organi- 
zations was stimulating in dealing with controversial subjects. Much 
of the material referred to here is visual. Means of transportation as 
well as communication were used in this study. 


EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES 


It is easier to state aims than to evaluate outcomes in this course. 
It is also easier to feel fairly certain about any outcomes than to 
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document that certainty to the satisfaction of those who did not share 
the experience. We have a great need for new and adequate means 
of evaluation. 

Even with our inadequate techniques for evaluation there seem 
to be some evidences that students have used new sources of informa- 
tion critically, with a growing tendency to subject the social scene to 
the methods of the laboratory. From these two things come reactions 
which are not merely emotional but reasoning. Interests have broad- 
ened, balancing to some extent the intellectual, technical, social, and 
artistic. With these learnings, a respect for others’ interests has 
grown and an increasing ability to share findings with others. There 
have been situations where a need for greater social adequacy with 
their classmates, teachers, and adults has been revealed. We would 
like to be able to sum up the year as several children did after the 
rural experience: ““As we got out of the bus in front of the school 
we were more thoughtful and intelligent people than when we left’; 
or, “We were quieter on the return trip because we were more used 
to being together and because we saw more around us.” 

At the very least the teaching group is agreed that no educational 
opportunity can be complete without the chance to grow in a sense of 
reality, in the experience of active participation in vital living situa- 
tions in which there is increasing responsibility. There may be other 
ways to bring about these results in a larger measure, but we think 
this is one of the best ways. 
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Opening the Way for an Understanding 
of Modern Problems 


With Examples from the Horace Mann Elementary School 


By MARY HARDEN 
DIRECTOR OF CURRICULUM, HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


ROBABLY one of the most vehemently discussed questions in 
present-day education is “Shall we teach modern problems in 
the schools?” It is necessary only to attend educational conferences 
or read educational literature to realize the sharply opposed attitudes 
toward the inclusion in the school program of the study of current 
social, economic, and political problems., Some educators would con- 
fine the teaching of modern problems to the later years of the sec- 
ondary school, and some go so far as to say that even college courses 
should not be expanded in this field. One of the most common and 
most frequently offered reasons for limiting the study and interpreta- 
tion of life about us in its social implications is that children cannot 
acquire sufficient background to comprehend the importance of what 
is going on around them. In meetings sponsored by the proponents of 
the teaching of contemporary social problems, one may hear with 
increasingly greater emphasis that nothing is being done in the schools 
to acquaint children with the pressing problems of life about them. 
These discussions in which the Do’s and the Do not’s reject, accept, 
and criticize with equal enthusiasm and finality have often left the 
writer with a feeling of wonderment, which manifests itself in such 
questions as these: 
1. What problems met by individuals in contemporary life are 
“modern”? 
2. At what maturity level does a child possess sufficient wisdom to 
interpret the meaning of problems closely akin to his everyday living? 
3. Does sufficient evidence exist on the results of the teaching of 
modern problems to warrant emphatic approval or disapproval of 
their inclusion in the school curriculum ? 
4. Are teachers utilizing the wide and varied possibilities of the 
506 
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elementary school for helping children to interpret intelligently and 
impartially the problems of the modern world? 

5. Is there a lack of ability on the part of youth to gain insight 
into many of the pressing problems of today, or is there rather a 
“fear” on the part of the school of making a consistent attempt to 
help children understand these issues and make a constructive effort 
toward their solution? 

Every school, large or small, rural or urban, conservative or radical, 
on every age level, consciously or unconsciously, is an important 
agency in formulating a way of life for its pupils. If the schools seri- 
ously and intelligently accepted this obligation they would be in a 
position, through the “fire of practice,” to forge a way of life which 
would not only include the mental development of the child, but would 
also provide the setting for that development to function in social 
action. 

Such a goal would mean that the school would need to help chil- 
dren recognize some of the problems fundamental to democracy; 
it would need to aid them in practicing the ways of democracy; and 
likewise it would need to develop within them an appreciation of the 
values inherent in a democratic society. In reality, the children would 
grow in the ability to live and work together, to share interests, to 
assume responsibilities, to realize the unique functions of the indi- 
vidual members of the group at home, in school, and in the com- 
munity. 

Appeals for the inclusion in educational programs of more material 
that will aid in developing social ideals and understanding and pro- 
mote social action should be made with the realization that to do this 
represents a long and arduous process that should begin early in the 
life of the child and continue as an integral part of his educational 
experience. It should also be realized that many modern problems 
which have significance in the modern scene will not always have sig- 
nificance for the child and that desired social values do not always 
grow out of an expected setting, but may develop more naturally on 
the part of the children from another source. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN SAFETY 


In opening the way for the study of modern problems in the ele- 
mentary school, it is best to select problems which are wide in their 
scope and possess pertinent value for children at different maturity 
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levels. For example, a real need for a study of safety came to a group 
of first grade children in the Horace Mann School when David, 
one of the pupils, was hurt on the playground. Immediately, they 
wanted to know what had happened to David: Why was he hurt? 
Where did he go? 

Because of this minor accident on the playground the group began 
to feel the need for associative action in securing safety and helping 
others. They set up a few rules, which for a time took care of the 
needs of the playground. A little later, however, when they were 
engaged in constructing and using a miniature city, they became fully 
aware of the importance of providing for safety in city planning. 
Placing safety signs, restricting traffic to one-way streets, providing 
parks for play space near home and school and at a distance from 
congested districts were some of the elements of safety which were 
incorporated into the city. 

In this activity the children had an excellent opportunity to prac- 
tice, under guidance, many important aspects of safety. At different 
times on the playground and in the classroom various children assumed 
individual responsibility for the safety of the group by appointing 
themselves “president.”’ At all times, this group was being directed 
toward a deeper consciousness of the need for safety. At this period 
they were not rushed into a safety organization which they were in- 
capable of using. If ideas and attitudes are to be developed which 
will function constructively in the child’s life and in the lives of his 
contemporaries and be of constant value to him, he must be given 
time and opportunity to think, to realize the need for action, and to 
plan wisely for achieving positive results. 

In the following year, under the guidance of the same teacher, the 
interest in safety continued and the desire for a higher form of or- 
ganization manifested itself. A continued interest in the needs of 
people about them led the group to form a club, known as the “Young 
Braves,” because a “Young Brave” was expected to help others. The 
organization of the club was simple and democratic. There were 
two officers, a president and an assistant president, elected by written 
votes. Meetings were held and a record of them was kept by the 
teacher. This procedure was sensible and co-operative because the 
teacher was functioning as a member of the group with a definite re- 
sponsibility to perform; and then, too, she was the only one who 
possessed the skills necessary for functioning in this manner. The 
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purposes of the club as expressed by the children are stated below. 


They indicate a continued interest in safety and a desire to help 
others. 


Purposes of the Club 


Be generous: Share your things. Give to other people. Take turns. 


Be polite: Say, “Thank you”—‘No, thank you.” “Please excuse me” — 
“I’m sorry.” 


Be thoughtful: Think before you do things. Be sensible. Do things for 
other people. Walk in the halls. Be quiet in the halls. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN SERVICE 


The ideal of service soon began to extend beyond the immediate 
classroom of this group, and even beyond the School. For example, 
when the Girls’ League of the High School sent an urgent plea from 
the Hudson Guild to the Elementary School for help in securing 
clothes for the children under its care, the children of the club had by 
this time reached a stage in their development where they wanted to 
know more about people’s needs. They asked: What is the Hudson 
Guild? Why are children there? Why do they need clothing? Upon 
investigation they found that the Hudson Guild was a place where 
children were taken care of while their mothers worked, and that 
these children needed clothing because their mothers did not always 
earn enough money to buy it for them. The response of the group 
to the appeal of the Guild was immediate and generous. 

Again, at the time of the flood in the Mississippi and Ohio River 
Valleys, the sensitiveness of these children to the needs of people in 
remote areas was evident. They contributed a substantial sum to 
the local Red Cross chapter for the relief of the flood sufferers. 

The club was not content, however, in just giving money to the 
people of the flood area. They wanted to know: Why do we have 
floods? How can they be stopped? They brought daily reports of 
conditions there from the newspapers; they made use of the radio 
for their information, and soon came to realize its worth as an im- 
portant force in communicating messages to people. During this 
experience there arose a very important teaching technique in the 
use of the radio. These children were not content with “I heard it 
over the radio.”” They immediately asked: ‘‘Was it true?” Even at 
this early maturity level, this particular group of children was in- 
terested in what lies “behind the news.” Although the Young Braves 
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were interested in several contemporary happenings, they continued 
to find safety an important problem. They called a meeting to con- 
sider the contents of a letter from the Bureau of Motor Vehicles. It 
was decided that each child could be of great help if he would carry 
out as many of the safety rules as he could. By simple symbols, the 
children worked out a safety code whereby in time of need they could 
call a group meeting on the playground, warn individual children of 
danger, or direct them to and from the playground by stop and go 
signals. Through this feeling for the importance of group action, the 
Young Braves’ Club took care of many safety problems which 
might never have been solved by a more routine study of safety. 

In the teaching of modern problems the presence of ‘“‘carry over” 
in ideas and action usually denotes the children’s growth in sensitivity 
to all conditions affecting them. As time went on, some members of 
the group became conscious of the fact that one should be consistent 
in his way of life. A few members of the group realized that when 
the children played in the park in the afternoons they were not con- 
sistently following the practices which they had agreed upon for 
their school life. It seemed a matter serious enough to be called to the 
attention of the club. Through group discussion, the children decided 
to try to do better. They wrote in their record book: 


Something to Remember 


A Young Brave should be thoughtful and kind to other people at 
home and in the park as well as at school. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


As one reads the minutes of the meetings and follows the Young 
Braves in their varied activities from year to year, he can readily 
find much evidence of their development. The self-appointed presi- 
dent is replaced by an elected leader, showing decided growth in the 
concept of control by a group rather than by an individual; individual 
authority has given way to the good of the greatest number. Qualities 
of leadership are now more easily recognized and evaluated. Chil- 
dren give their reasons for selecting certain leaders, and the office of 
president is one of dignity and purpose. Another evidence of growth 
is shown in their wish to evaluate the activities of the club. In fact, 
these young children, when they stopped to reflect upon the club's 
activities, revealed greater wisdom than is often shown by adult 
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groups. They asked themselves this question: How well is the club 
doing what it decided to do when it was formed? They felt that they 


had achieved some of the club’s purposes, and gave the following as 
examples: 


1. We have been generous because we collected money for the flood. 
2. We have been helpful in picking up crayons from the floor. 
3. We have picked up papers we have found in the halls. 


They also found themselves lacking in certain respects and as evi- 
dence of this they wrote: 


1. We have not been very careful about noise in our room. 
2. We have not been very careful about noise in the hall. 


The ability of this group to face facts objectively is one measure of 
the educational value of the club. 


CONTINUITY IN EXPERIENCE 


At the beginning of the third year of school, the Young Braves’ 
Club, under the guidance of a new teacher, renewed their interest 
in their organization. At the time of the city election, they asked: 
“Why haven’t we had our election?” Again the purposes of the club 
were stated, and the Young Braves’ Club was on its way for the third 
consecutive year. 

Although the interests of the club in the third year have widened, 
it still maintains a live interest in safety. Recently, by means of an 
all-school assembly and a bulletin board in the hallway, the Young 
Braves have shown their intention of carrying out the original pur- 
poses of the club. Some of their suggestions for safety were: 


Make Horace Mann Safe! 


Now that there is snow and ice, all of us need to be very careful 


about our outdoor play time. Can we depend upon you to make Horace 
Mann a safe kind of school ? 


The Safety Post 
Now out on the playground we do not want you to go outside the 
post. If a car runs over you it isn’t their fault. 
The problem of safety is paramount in American life today, and 
the school, therefore, cannot begin too early to build concepts that 


will aid children in understanding safety needs, and to provide op- 
portunities for them to participate in achieving safety. 
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MODERN PROBLEMS 


Many important modern problems may take on significance for 
children through the use of the newspaper, which may in reality be- 
come a new textbook every day. From the very earliest school ex- 
periences, children bring in pictures, clippings from the printed page, 
graphs and charts, cartoons, and weather reports. If these clippings 
find a place in class discussion and on the bulletin board, other chil- 
dren are stimulated to bring in related material. The children then 
learn to discriminate between the important and the unimportant, 
and to think of news and events in relation to the activities of men 
in different time settings. The bulletin board thus loses its miscellane- 
ous character and takes on a more organized form for presenting cur- 
rent news. 

In time the overflow from the bulletin board may find its way into 
a class scrapbook. One first grade in the School now in its third year 
has kept a scrapbook over the entire period. These volumes show a 
gain in the ability of children to select pertinent material and to 
classify it. In Volume I the material is classified according to the 
following headings: Airships, Weather, City, Sports, Planetarium, 
Stratosphere, Geography. 

In succeeding volumes growth is shown in the ability to classify 
news material under more comprehensive headings: City News, 
National Affairs, Foreign News, Arts, Music, Sports, Transporta- 
tion, People. Likewise the bulletin board emerged from a display 
of more or less unrelated news to separate sections such as: School 
News, City News, United States News, International News. 

Another important way for children to gain an understanding of 
modern problems is by means of guided discussion; and the school, 
if it is sincere in its desire to develop social insight, should plan a 
flexible organization which provides for a daily conference period 
where children and teachers come together to talk over aspects of 
modern living that interest them. 

It is to be expected that many controversial issues will appear in 
these discussions. In talking about any problem, it is necessary to help 
young children to present their points of view, respect the thinking of 
others, consider the welfare of others in any proposed solutions to 
problems, think as straight as possible along the lines demanded by 
the discussion. 
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THE CLASS NEWSPAPER 


The class newspaper is another activity which stimulates and clari- 
fies discussion, and brings to a focus in the children’s minds many im- 
portant problems relating to existing conditions. In one third grade 
group of the School, the Friday Review appears weekly. In this re- 
view, these children express their ideas concerning war, current dis- 
asters, problems of national and city government, living conditions of 
people, and important happenings within the School. “My Summer 
in Spain” is a realistic picture of one child’s war experience in Spain: 


My Summer in Spain 


When the war broke out the summer before last, I was in Spain. 
I was in a rebel city and one day an airplane from Madrid bombed us. 
We were very scared and we went to the country where we spent all 
the day. I lost my appetite, I was so afraid. In the evening, we returned 
home. We spent almost two months there; we had to hide in the base- 
ment of our home very often because the airplanes were every day 
bombing us. 

Some days | had good times watching the soldiers go by. The chil- 
dren were dressed as soldiers too. They sang songs. I was a rebel, but 
after 1 came to New York, my mother took me to see a moving picture 
“Spain in Flames”; there I saw terrible things of the war and since 
that day I am not a rebel any longer. I want the war to be over soon. 

I think that the way the rebels try to have a better government is 
not fair. 

When I came back here, I was very happy to have a peaceful and 
quiet life again. 


Another child’s opinion of the conflict in Spain would settle the 
war promptly: 


Spain 

“The Rebels said to the Loyalists that she will give them till Decem- 
ber 5th to surrender.” “If they don’t the Rebels will give the Loyalists a 
big charge.” They have a lot of soldiers and ammunition. I do not think 
that it is right for two governments to destroy Spain. I think it is very 
silly to kill because people don’t like each others’ ideas. Most of us think 
that the Loyalists should win because the Rebels started the war. But 
my opinion is that the war should stop. There is very little of Spain 


left now. When I look in the paper every morning, most all I see is 
war, war, war. 


In one issue, under the head of International News, several chil- 
dren express their opinions about the war between Japan and China: 
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I have looked at the globe. I think Japan should have a little more 
land. But not a war about it. Japan is so little and China so big. I do 
not like wars, do you? 


I think Japan has no right to any more land than she’s got. 


I think that Japan should have more land because they have too 
many people. Do you think so? 


In China certain American people have some property. There are 
factories. There are American men to protect the property. What would 
we do if some of the men got shot? 


International News 


The Panay was at Japan trying to bring back the Americans over 
there. When they were over there the Japanese bombed the Panay and 
the people tried to swim to shore. The Japanese said it was a mistake. 
But the army said they meant it and they were not sorry. The Japanese 
Government said they were sorry. 


Will There Be Another World War? 


We think there will be-another World War because there are now 
two major wars going on. One which has not officially been declared 
a war—the one between China and Japan. The one in Spain is a 
civil war. If Italy and Germany help Japan, then Russia will have 
to help China. That will lead to another World War. 

The class newspaper may also help children to determine important 
events as they happen and to evaluate their importance over a period 
of time, thus gaining perspective in their view of modern problems. 
In the Friday Review of January 17, 1938, the editor says: 


This special issue is about the interesting and important things of 
1937. It will remind you of some of the things that you have for- 
gotten about. 


The following are some of the happenings which the group consid- 
ered important: 


News or AMERICA 
Mississippi Flood 
Water was most all Mississippi and Ohio could see. People after 
people were dying from hunger. Each day the water rose a little higher. 


Then they had to go to rowboats. It was a terrible flood. The worst 
the United States ever had. 


The Supreme Court 


Judge Black was appointed to the Supreme Court by President 
Roosevelt. Some people found that he belonged to the Ku Klux Klan. 
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The Ku Klux Klan is a crowd of people. They wear masks at night. 
They do not like Negroes or Catholics. America is a free place but 
does not like the Ku Klux Klan to be around. 


Mr. Roosevelt 


When Roosevelt went into office he tried to make more jobs for poor 
people. He also tried to make the people who give money wages to the 
workers pay more to them. 


New York City News 
New York Mayor 
Mayor LaGuardia was voted for by the Democrat Party and Repub- 
lican. The Democrats did not do that before this. It is the first time 


they ever did it. They did it because they wanted a good mayor and 
they like him. 


Improved Parks 


The Riverside Drive Park is nearly finished. Mayor LaGuardia 
and Mr. Moses have done most of the planning for it. 1 hope we will 
be thankful that we have such a good mayor. 


Better Playgrounds 


The four-year-old kindergarten has a new playground on the roof. 
They first used it in spring, 1937. 


Remembering 


We had a pageant to celebrate the soth anniversary of Horace Mann 
School. 


In selecting contemporary life situations for study, many factors 
should be considered: the value of the event for developing social 
understandings, its suitability to the child’s maturity level, its intrinsic 
interest, and its long-range value for present reflection and action, 
and for possible stimulation of movements to improve social action 
in later years. Although many general problems of social, political, 
and economic significance can be determined in advance, many impor- 
tant events are unexpected, and should be made a subject of study at 
the time when they occur, if they are to have meaning for children. 
The achievement of a scientist, conflicts between nations, the abdica- 
tion of a king, a great flood or a disastrous fire, a local or national 
election, all influence the selection of material to be studied. Accord- 
ingly, the years 1936 and 1937, with the election of the Mayor of 
New York City and the New York State Governor and the calling of 
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a special session of Congress, have stimulated more or less throughout 
the School a keen interest in contemporary political events. 

The children in one fourth grade in the School decided that they 
were very much interested in city government, and would like to visit 
City Hall. In preparing to make this study, the group decided that 
there were certain things that the city should take care of : The Cen- 
tral Park Zoo, municipal markets, Aquarium, The World’s Fair, land 
owned by the city, museums, libraries, prisons, transportation, radio 
stations, the Weather Bureau, Board of Education. This list is rich in 
opportunities for determining some of the interests of the class, and 
offers a wide basis for varied choice and selection of topics pertaining 
to modern life. 

While discussing the responsibilities of the city, one of the children 
remarked that the most interesting place in New York is City Hall. 
Shortly afterward Mayor LaGuardia issued an invitation to the class 
to visit City Hall and to sit in at the meeting of the Board of Es- 
timate. To prepare for this meeting, the class decided that they 
“needed to learn what the Board of Estimate is.” Here is one child’s 
definition : 

The Mayor has so many things to do and so many questions to decide 
that he has to have help in doing them. That is the duty of the Board 
of Estimate. 
In preparing further for the trip, the children discussed the kind 
of information which they thought was important: 


. How many men are on the Board of Estimate and what do they do? 
. Do the men who serve on the Board of Estimate get paid? 

. How many men on the Board of Aldermen? What do they do? 

. How is the Board of Aldermen chosen? 

. How many meetings does the Mayor have every year? 

. Who takes the Mayor’s place when he is away? 


wW DN 


One of the children told the class about some of the interesting things 
they might see in City Hall, so the class wanted to know: 


1. How old is Washington’s desk ? 

2. How long has it been in New York? 

3. Where did City Hall get Washington’s desk ? 
4. How many officers are there in City Hall? 
5. How many people have jobs in City Hall? 


With the listing of the questions came the desire of the children 
to plan how best to keep the information which they gathered on 
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the trip. It was decided that each child should have a notebook for 
recording his information. From the notes taken on the trip and from 
the things observed, each member of the class wrote a story about 
the trip. These stories were subjected to the criticism of the group, 
and suggestions were made for improvement. The class as a whole 
was willing to make the necessary changes for improving their work. 
Group participation and group agreement were apparent, because the 
children decided that an additional committee should take the stories, 
as suggested by one member, and make a composite story which would 
serve as Chapter I for their Yearbook. 

As has been stated before, the political scene of the current year 
furnished a background for many interesting classroom activities. 
Candidates for various offices were discussed as to what they might 
be expected to accomplish; older children attended political meetings 
with their parents, read newspapers, and studied the voting machines. 
On Election Day they had a vicarious thrill by going to the polls with 
their parents. One fourth grade during the last presidential campaign 
stated their reasons for being in favor of one candidate or the other, 
instead of using the too often familiar statement, ‘“‘My father says—.”’ 
Government becomes much more realistic when children are given 
an opportunity to work out some of the reasons why a certain type 
of man should hold a certain political office. If progress is to be 
made in solving many problems of contemporary life, it is necessary 
to evaluate the candidate’s ability in terms of his capacity to accom- 
plish what he tries to do. 

The campaign speech which follows shows some well-thought-out 
reasons why a fourth grade child believed that President Roosevelt 
should be re-elected; it also reveals a sympathetic attitude toward his 
policies for achieving economic security for the greatest possible num- 
ber, for maintaining a state of peace, and for securing safety in trans- 
portation and travel. 


Campaign Speech 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the city of Albany: I wish to speak for 
Roosevelt because I think he is a very good president of the United 
States. The reason is he has given lots of relief. Relief is important 
because the poor are just as important as the rich. I think that we 
should re-elect Roosevelt. Roosevelt has made PWA which make 
good roads which prevent car and bus accidents. Vote for Roosevelt 
by all means. 
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Although spirits of the class ran high over the campaign issues and 
the candidates, in the records of “How I Feel the Day After” this 
: particular fourth grade showed many qualities of good sportsmanship 
and tolerance. 


Presidential Election 


: I am very glad President Roosevelt won. Are you? This morning I 

went straight to the newspaper. Up on the headlines it said that Roose- 
velt won. But Landon had the spirit of democracy and congratulated 
Roosevelt. 


A sixth grade weekly newspaper, The Reflector, shows through its 
: column, “Behind the News,” that interest in current political happen- 
| ings may help children on a higher grade level to see many of the real 
causes underlying political action. This is illustrated in ‘The Presi- 

dent’s Real Toothache.” | 


The President’s Real Toothache 


Everybody says the President has a toothache. I say he has too. The 
southern members of Congress who recently looked as if they were get- 
ting liberal gave the President two reasons for having his dentist get 
to work in Washington instead of Key West. The Farm Bill and the 
wages and hours bill are not sailing through Congress. Even though ; 
Mrs. Norton got the wages and hours bill out of the committee. Many 
members who helped bring it out indicated that they would vote against 
it. President Roosevelt “sure” has a toothache. 


The machine age in which we are now living also offers frequent 
opportunities for acquainting children with many of the important 
elements of the present which exert immediate influence on their own 
lives. Improvements going on in the neighborhood under the sponsor- 
ship of private enterprise or government direction enable children | 
to find out how the machine helps to build a civilization and at the | 
same time creates problems of living for all people. Although the ma- 
chine brings people more comforts of life and creates leisure to pur- 
sue wider interests, it causes the problem of curtailed production of 
the inventor who, although creative, is unable to realize a livelihood 
because of the need for postponing the perfection of the machines | 
now in use. Then, too, there are the problems of low wages, unem- | 
ployment, and bread lines. 

Is it any wonder that the teacher who is trying to help children 
gain social insight into the perplexing problems of modern life stops 
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and asks herself: What is the next step? The alert and understand- 
ing teacher realizes that she is surrounded with problems about 
which children will want to know why. Beyond academic training and 
intellectual understanding, which make such rich contributions in 
children’s lives, there is still the problem of how best to bring social 
understandings to them. Usually the immediate environment offers 
many examples of problems which may be studied with profit by the 
teacher, the children, and the citizens of the community. 

A few years ago in the School a group of fifth grade children looked 
out of their classroom windows one morning and saw a long line of 
men seeking employment in the building of a church across the street. 
Many questions arose concerning reasons for unemployment. Im- 
mediate interest was shown in the machinery which had contributed 
to unemployment: the derrick, the hoisting crane, the cement mixer, 
and the motor-driven steam shovel became a reality in their influ- 
ence on people’s lives. Here was evidence in the children’s own imme- 
diate neighborhood of the machine displacing man; they could see 
that fewer men were hired because the machines were doing the work. 

A group of sixth grade children in the School reflected the adult 
attitude of many on unemployment in their class discussion, when they 
said: 


1. Anyone who wants to can get a job. 

2. A lot of people won’t work. 

3. Everyone does not want to work. 

4. There are enough jobs to go around. 
The class, although interested in the general topic, was engaged in 
other activities; so the study of unemployment was delegated to an 
interested committee, who was to report its findings. This is a pro- 
cedure which keeps a number of interests before the class at the 
same time. 

One child’s father was connected with the government’s recent un- 
employment survey and furnished valuable oral and printed informa- 
tion on which the child took notes to present to the class. With the 
co-operation of his father, this child was able to bring to his class 
important information which helped the children to see more clearly 
that there are not enough jobs to go around. 

If more parents would become interested in helping children to 
gain insight into social needs, and more teachers would encourage 
the co-operation of parents in securing information from those who 
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know, the road to the introduction of controversial issues into the 
classroom might not be so rough. 

Another member of the committee seeking an answer to the query 
whether everyone can have a job if he wants it, soon found that some 
people are limited by nature or circumstance in the occupations which 
they are able to follow. 

At the present time many schools are engaged in exploring the pos- 
sibilities for making the teaching of modern problems an important 
part of their educational program. If this is to be accomplished to any 
marked degree, it will be necessary for school administrators to as- 
sume the responsibility for: (a) acquainting the community with the 
school’s ideals and purposes; (b) providing a program of work 
flexible enough to allow for carrying out the details necessary to the 
teaching of modern problems; (c) selecting teachers who have suf- 
ficient social and educational preparation to realize and understand 
the individual needs of the children in relation to the society of which 
they are a part, and (d) assuring these teachers security in their 
positions. In order to further promote progress in the teaching 
of modern problems, the schools must look more and more to that 
type of leadership which comes from scholarly background, combined 
with social vision, tolerance in point of view, understanding of chil- 
dren, and patience in waiting for visible results. Only thus will the 
way be opened for the understanding of social, economic, and political 
issues confronting the American people. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
REGISTER OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL FULFILLMENT OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


First Annual Supplement, 1937 


HE rapid expansion of the list of Teachers College doctoral dissertations, 
which by the end of 1935 included more than a thousand titles, necessitated 
a register of these dissertations as well as a subject guide. 

The Register of Doctoral Dissertations 1899-1936 was prepared by the Li- 
brary and issued by the Office of the Secretary as Teachers College Bulletin, 
Twenty-eighth series, No. 4, February, 1937. A chronological listing, including 
available bibliographical data of the official dissertation copies, with notes of 
other editions, forms the main part of the Register. A seventeen-page subject 
index and an author index follow. 

The present compilation forms the first annual supplement to the Register. 
Further supplements will appear annually in TeacnHers CoLiece Recorp. 
The fifth supplement will include a cumulation of the previous four, covering 
dissertations from January, 1937, through December 31, 1941, and will be pub- 
lished as the second volume of the Register. According to the present plans, a 
subject index will be prepared every other year. 


The Register may be obtained from the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


1. AKrIDGE, GARTH H. 
Pupil progress policies and practices. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 
76p. 691]* 

2. ARSENIAN, SETH 


Bilingualism and mental development; a study of the intelligence and the 


* Dissertations published by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College as numbers 
of the series Teachers College, Contributions to Education. 
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social background of bilingual children in New York city. New York, 
Teachers college, 1937. 164p. [TCCE 712]* 


. Baxst, AARON 


Approximate computation. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 287p. 
Published also as the twelfth yearbook of the National council of teachers 
of mathematics, 1937. 


. Bason, Hatrick 


Study of the homeland and civilization in the elementary schools of Ger- 
many, with special reference to the education of teachers. New York, 
Teachers college, 1937. 165p. [TCCE 710]* 


. Bay iss, WILLIAM BRADFORD 


An evaluation of a plan for character education, involving the use of a 
pledge, an award, and a sponsor. New York, Teachers college, 1936. 


141p. [TccE 695]* 


. BENNETT, LUTHER JORDAN 


Secretarial assistance in teachers colleges and normal schools. New York, 
Teachers college, 1937. 86p. [TccE 724]* 


. Brown, Harry ALvIN 


Certain basic teacher-education policies and their development and sig- 
nificance in a selected state; a historical and interpretative study of cer- 
tain aspects of teacher education in New Hampshire which represent sig- 
nificant developments in the professional preparation of teachers in the 
United States. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 184p. [TccE 714]* 


. Bryan, Roy CouLTer 


Pupil rating of secondary school teachers. New York, Teachers college, 
1937. 96p. [TccE 708]* 


. CARRIER, BLANCHE 


Church education for family life. New York, Harper, 1937. 230p. 
Published also without thesis note. 


CLEMENTE, Tito AGCAOILI 
A comparative study of the vocabularies of Philippine and American read- 
ers for the first grade. Manila ,Carmelo and Bauermann, 1937. 117). 
Cover-title: A comparative study of the vocabularies of Philippine and 
American first-grade readers. 


DAMBACH, JOHN 
Physical education in Germany. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 
116p. [tTccE 731]* 


D1 Napout, PeTer JOHN 
Homework in the New York city elementary schools. New York, Teach- 
ers college, 1937. 60p. [tTccE 719]* 
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22. 
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Erron, ALEXANDER 
The teaching of physical sciences in the secondary schools of the United 
States, France, and Soviet Russia. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 
296p. [TccE 725]* 


Eisner, Harry 

The classroom teacher’s estimation of intelligence and industry of high 
school students. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 108p. [TCCE 
726]* 

Fraser, Mowat GJEMsS 

The college of the future, an appraisal of fundamental plans and trends 
in American higher education. New York, Columbia university press, 
1937- 529p. 

Published also without thesis note. 

FuNKHOUusSER, Howarp Gray 

Historical development of the graphical representation of statistical data. 
Bruges, Belgium, Saint Catherine press ,1937) p. (269)-404. 

Reprinted from Osiris, v. 3, pt. 1, November, 1937. 


GEMMILL, Mrs. ANNA Murpuy 

An experimental study at New York state teachers college at Buffalo to 
determine a science program for the education of elementary classroom 
teachers. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 74p. [TccE 715]* 


Gittson, Mrs. Marcery STEWART 

Developing a high school chemistry course adapted to the differentiated 
needs of boys and girls. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 95p. 
[rece 709]* 


GLEASON, GEORGE 


Church group activities for young married people. Los Angeles, Calif. 
The author ,c1937, 161p. 


Published also without thesis note. 


HAEFNER, GeorGE EDWARD 


A critical estimate of the educational theories and practices of A. Bronson 
Alcott. New York, 1937. 130p. 


HeELLMICH, EuGENE WILLIAM 

The mathematics in certain elementary social studies in secondary schools 
and colleges. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 125p. [tTCCE 706]* 
HENDERSON, ELISHA LANE 

The organization and administration of student teaching in state teachers 
colleges. New York, Teachers college, 1937. 126p. [TccE 692]* 
HENDERSON, HELEN RUTH 


A curriculum study in a mountain district. New York, Teachers college, 
1937. 189p. [TccE 732]* 
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Davin Harris 
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SLESINGER, ZALMEN 
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Published also without thesis note. 
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College Notes 


Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College held on Monday, 
February 14, 1938, the following action 
was taken. 


Two recent deaths were reported: 


Hermann T. Vulté (retired), Associate 
Professor of Household Chemistry, on 
December 10, 1937 

Alice E. Bivins, Assistant Professor of Mu- 
sic Education, on December 21, 1937 


The following leaves of absence were 
granted: 


Spring Session, 1937-38 and academic year, 
1938-39, Professor Karl W. Bigelow 

Academic year, 1938-39, Professors Wil- 
liam A. McCall and Goodwin Watson 

Winter Session, 1938-39, Professors Lois 
Hayden Meek and Lois C. Mossman 

Spring Session, 1938-39, Professors Carter 
Alexander, Jean Betzner, Clifford L. 
Brownell, Adelaide T. Case, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, F. L. Fitzpatrick, Erling M. Hunt, 
Harry D. Kitson, Ruth McMurry, Harold 
Rugg, and P. M. Symonds 


The Trustees acknowledged a gift of 
$5,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
to the Institute of Educational Research, 
Division of Educational Psychology, to- 
ward the support of research in the psy- 
chology of art, and of $5,000 from the 
William C. Whitney Foundation for the 
support of work in Art Education. 


Under the provisions for the retire- 
ment of officers of administration and in- 
struction of Teachers College, the fol- 
lowing retirements were recorded: 


Maurice A. Bigelow, Ph.D., LL.D., Se.D., 
head of the Department of Practical Sci- 
ence Research in the Advanced School of 
Education, Director of the Institute of 
Practical Science Research, and Professor 
of Biology, effective February 1, 1939, 
with the title Emeritus Professor of Biol- 
ogy. To be absent on leave during the 
Winter Session of 1938-39. 

May B. Van Arsdale, B.S., Professor of 
Household Arts, effective at the date of 
her retirement in 1939, with the title 
Emeritus Professor of Household Arts. 
To be on leave during whole or part of 
1938-39. 

Carleton J. Lynde, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics, effective February 1, 1939, with 
the title Emeritus Professor of Physics. 
To be on leave during the Winter Ses- 
sion of 1938-39. 

E. W. Bagster-Collins, A.M., Associate 
Professor of German, effective July 1, 
1938. 

Henry A. Ruger, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, effective July 1, 1939. 
To be on leave during 1938-39. 

Elizabeth C. Cook, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, effective (at her re- 
quest) July 1, 1938. 


The Trustees approved the appoint- 
ment of Harold J. Laski, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of 
London, as Visiting Professor of Edu- 
cation during the Winter Session of 1938- 
39. 


Promotions were approved as follows: 


Frederick Linder Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of Natu- 
ral Sciences 

Donald G. Tewksbury, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Education 

Erling M. Hunt, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of History 
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Arthur T. Jersild, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Education 

John L. Childs, Ph.D., from Associate Pro- 
fessor to Professor of Education 

Mary Evans, A.M., from Assistant Pro- 
fessor to Associate Professor of House- 
hold Arts 

Eleanor M. Witmer, A.M., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation 

Lillian H. Locke, A.M., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of 
Household Arts 

Frank W. Cyr, Ph.D., from Assistant Pro- 
fessor to Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion 

Irving Lorge, Ph.D., from Research Asso- 
ciate, Institute of Educational Research, 
Division of Educational Psychology, to 
Associate Professor of Education 

Roy N. Anderson, Ph.D., from Associate in 
Guidance and Personnel to Assistant 
Professor of Education 

Raymond Burrows, Ed.D., from Instructor 
in Music Education to Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music Education. 

R. Freeman Butts, Ph.D., from Instructor 
in History of Education to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees subse- 
quent to the last meeting of the Board 
the following action was taken: 


Ellen B. McGowan, Assistant Professor of 
Household Chemistry, was granted a 
leave of absence for the Spring Session of 
1937-38 prior to her retirement from ac- 
tive service as of July 1, 1938. 

Donald G. Tewksbury, Ph.D., formerly 
Dean of Bard College, was appointed 
Associate Professor of Education from 
January 1, 1938, and Director of New 
College from June 1, 1938. 


Advanced School of Education 


At the Advanced School Forum held on 
March 10 in Milbank Chapel (Profes- 
sor N. L. Engelhardt presiding), the 
subject for discussion was “Education in 
Correctional Institutions.” Mr. Richard 
A. McGee, warden, Riker’s Island Peni- 


tentiary, New York City, took as his 
topic “The Problems of Education in 
New York City Jails’; Mr. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, New York City, and author of The 
Education of Adult Prisoners, addressed 
the Forum on “New Steps in Prison 
Education”; and Mr. Sanford Bates, 
executive director of Boys’ Clubs of 
America, and formerly director of Bu- 
reau of Prisons, United States Govern- 
ment, talked on “Prisons and Beyond.” 
A general discussion was led by Mr. 
James Marshall, vice-president, Board of 
Education, New York City, and co-chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Mal- 
adjustment and Delinquency, New York 
City Board of Education. 


The schedule of activities for the Spring 
Session lists fireside discussions on Feb- 
ruary 10, March 3, March 24, and April 
28; student-faculty conferences on Feb- 
ruary 14, March 14, and April 11; the 
lay conference on February 22; forums 
on March 10 and April 7; and the spring 
dinner on April 18. 

At the first fireside discussion Pro- 
fessor William Heard Kilpatrick, who 
has returned after a semester at North- 
western University, was special guest, 
and leader of a discussion on democracy 
and education. The program was planned 
by the Fireside Discussion Committee, 
consisting of Miss Mary T. Scudder, 
chairman, Miss Agnes I. Allardice, Miss 
Marie Lien, Mr. Victor Obenhaus, and 
Mr. Sidney S. Radlow. Miss V. Frances 
Coppens was in charge of the tea pre- 
ceding the discussion and was assisted by 
Miss Helen L. Dunlap, Miss Helen E. 
Rees, Mr. Glenn M. Blair, Mr. George 
W. Ebey, Mr. Robert O. Evans, and 
Mr. Donald Tobey. Mrs. Mary Rooker 
Nash and Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bix- 
ler poured. 


Among the candidates who have returned 
to Teachers College to continue work 
toward their Doctor’s degrees during the 
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Spring Session are Mr. Christian E. 
Burckel, director of the School of Vari- 
typography of the Ralph C. Coxhead Cor- 
poration, New York City; Mr. George 
W. Gore, Jr., dean of instruction, Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. Joe R. Hum- 
phrey, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
Tex.; and Mr. Hoyt D. Smith, principal, 
Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Other members of the Advanced School 
who have returned after an absence are 
Miss Laura W. Drummond, director of 
home economics, Temple University, 
Philadelphia; Mr. Richard C. Lancaster, 
associate general secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Montclair, N. J.; Mr. Harold Spears, 
director of research and secondary edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Evansville, Ind.; 
Mr. Clarence G. Noyce, director of 
guidance for boys, High School, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Miss Jessica M. Miller, 
school psychologist, Orange, N. J.; Mr. 
Warran Dwight Allen, chairman of 
music division and associate professor 
of music and education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif; and 
Mr. C. Benton Manley, principal of 
Horace Mann High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


The Advanced School Digest has been 
enlarged from a four-page to a twelve- 
page publication and put on a subscrip- 
tion basis. The editorial board announces 
that The Digest plans to give a “dynamic 
and integrated view of the Advanced 
School,” describing work in progress as 
well as work completed and ready for 
publication, and presenting “groups of 
projects and experiments as wholes rather 
than as experiments cut from the living 
interrelationships which give them mean- 


ing. 


Administration of School Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on February 


11. Professor H. L. Caswell addressed 
the club on the subject of “Curriculum 
Programs: Their Strength and Their 
Weakness.” A _ discussion period and 
social hour followed the address. 


Professor Strayer attended a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association, held jointly with 
members of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education in Washington 
on February 23, to discuss the program 
of federal aid for education. Professor 
Strayer also attended the annual meeting 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City February 
26 to March 3. He addressed the General 
Session March 3 on the topic “Shall the 
People Control Their Schools?” and a 
joint meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mission and consultants of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission February 27 
on “Some Basic Principles Regarding 
Educational Structure and Administra- 
tion.” 


On February 8 and 9 Professor Paul 
Mort attended the meetings of the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, in Hot 
Springs, Va. On February 25 he at- 
tended the meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association in New York City 
and participated in the discussion of the 
topic “Educational Policies—Do We 
Have Them?” From February 26 to 
March 3 Professor Mort attended the 
meetings of the American Association 
of School Administrators of the National 
Education Association at Atlantic City 
and spoke before a divisional meeting of 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation on “Progress of Studies of Insti- 
tutional Adaptability of Education.” 


Recent addresses by Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt include a dedicatory address 
at the opening of the new high school in 
Cranford, N. J., on January 3; a dis- 
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cussion of “What Constitutes Good 
School Building” before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education in New York City 
on the morning of January 26; a dis- 
cussion of “New School Building Needs 
for North Tarrytown ” (N. Y.) before 
the North Tarrytown Parent-Teacher 
Association at its meeting on the evening 
of January 26; and a discussion of 
“Housing of School Children” before the 
United Parents Associations of New 
York City at their general meeting on 
February 14. 


The tenth annual edition of The Ameri- 
can School and University (1938) carries 
an article by Professor Engelhardt en- 
titled “City Planning Should Include 
School-Plant Planning.” Excerpts from 
this article appear in the March 1938 
issue of The American City. 


During the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Professor Engelhardt addressed Division 
II, Vital Relationships (Superintendent 
of Schools J. H. Mason of Canton, 
Ohio, general chairman), on “Safeguard- 
ing Democracy Through State and Local 
Participation in Public Education.” 
Professor Engelhardt was also a mem- 
ber of the panel program on “Juvenile 
Delinquency and Prison Education,” held 
in Atlantic City on March 1, with Dr. 
William E. Grady, associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City Schools, 
presiding. The general topic for discus- 
sion, “The Reduction of Crime through 
Improved Public Educational Programs 
and the Educational Rehabilitation of 
Prison Inmates,” was introduced through 
two speakers, Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
of Sing Sing Prison, who gave an ad- 
dress on “The Products of the Schools as 
I Find Them,” and Mr. James Marshall, 
vice-president of the New York City 
Board of Education, who talked on 
“School Maladjustment as a Factor in 
Delinquency.” Others who took part in 
the program were as follows: Harry 


Elmer Barnes, educator and writer, 
Auburn, N. Y.; William J. Ellis, Com- 
missioner, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.; Thomas 
W. Hopkins, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Jersey City, N. J.; Austin H. 
MacCormick, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, New York City; Commissioner Ed- 
ward P, Mulrooney, State Department of 
Correction, Albany, N. Y.; John A. Sex- 
son, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
Calif.; John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Walter M. Wallack, 
Director of Education in the State De- 
partment of Correction, Albany, N. Y. 


Professor W. S. Elsbree has recently 
been appointed chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Education 
Association Committee on Salaries. 

Professor Elsbree has completed a 
salary survey for the Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dumont, N. J., and a salary and 
wage study of the personnel in the Green- 
wich, Conn., public schools. He is at 
present serving as a salary consultant 
for the Montgomery County Board of 
Education in Maryland. 


Commercial Education 


Professor H. L. Forkner has been ap- 
pointed a: member of the national ad- 
visory committee for the study of cursive 
shorthand writing. The committee is com- 
posed of men and women from various 
universities throughout the country in- 
terested in commercial education. 


A breakfast meeting of Teachers College 
alumni will be held in connection with 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Acso- 
ciation meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford 


Hotel, Philadelphia, on April 15. 


Professor Harold F. Clark addressed the 
Commercial Education Club at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting on February 11. 
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Dr. William R. Odell, director of in- 
struction in the Oakland, Calif., Public 
Schools, and formerly a member of the 
Commercial Education faculty at Teach- 
ers College, spoke before the Commercial 


Education Club at an informal meeting 
on March 4. 


Educational Psychology 


“Some Basic Concepts in Parent-Child 
Relationships” is the title of an article 
which Professor Percival M. Symonds 
contributed to the Golden Jubilee Volume 
of The American Journal of Psychology. 


Professor Symonds was chairman of the 
Committee on Research of the Program 
Development Service of the Boy Scouts 
of America, which met at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on January 20. 


On March 1 Professor Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth addressed a meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators at Atlantic City on the topic 
“Teaching Superior Pupils.” 


Educational Sociology 


“Educational Freedom and Propaganda” 
was the theme of a discussion sponsored 
by The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
at the convention of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on February 26. Par- 
ticipants in the discussion included Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, public relations coun- 
sel who recently criticized the Institute; 
Ferdinand Lundberg, author of Amer- 
ica’s Sixty Families; Clyde Beals, editor 
of The Guild Reporter; Thurman Arn- 
old, author of The Folklore of Capital- 
ism; Arthur Robb, editor of Editor and 
Publisher; James E. Mendenhall, editor 
of Building America: Robert K. Speer, 
New York University; Leonard W. 
Doob, Yale University; and Clyde R. 


Miller (chairman), secretary of The 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 


Elementary Education 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick was 
guest speaker at a meeting of the major 
class on February 10. He discussed the 
following questions concerning curricu- 
lum development: What are possible de- 
velopments in the elementary schools in 
the next ten years? What is the relation- 
ship of the learning process to curriculum 
development? What can be regarded as 
fundamental in every curriculum? What 
is the place of skills and drill in the cur- 
riculum? 

At a meeting of the major class on 
February 15 Miss Jane Mingo, Miss 
Beatrice Hurley, and Miss Florence 
Taylor, teachers in Horace Mann Ele- 
mentary School gave brief descriptions 
of the work of the children in their 
respective classes and answered ques- 
tions relative to their programs. Dr. 
Ina C. Sartorius, assistant principal, to- 
gether with Miss Agnes Burke and Miss 
Mary Lewis, who have been in charge of 
curriculum development in Horace Mann 
School, continued the discussion and an- 
swered questions concerning the methods 
in use in the School for determining the 
program of the children. Students of the 
major class who later visited the School 
found that this discussion served as a 
basis for orientation into and better un- 
derstanding of the work of the School, 

Dr. E. T. McSwain and Dr. Walter 
Anderson, professors of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 
Miss Josephine Maloney, critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mr. James Burr and Mr. Walter 
Trott, principals of elementary schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. N. J. Barlow, 
superintendent of schools, Iron County, 
Utah; and many former students in 
Elementary Education visited the major 
class on February 24. At the request 
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of the students these visitors discussed 
with them the subject “Democracy in 
Education—Its Meaning, Type of Pro- 
gram, the Kind of Philosophy That Sup- 
ports It, the Parents’ Part, the Teachers’ 
Part, and Methods of Developing Work- 
ing Human Relationships.” 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman has 
been appointed by Superintendent Har- 
old Campbell of the New York City 
schools to serve on the Probationary 
Committee which will consider problems 
related to maladjustment and delin- 
quency as they affect school offerings. 


Tentative plans are being made for the 
Tenth Conference for Workers in Ele- 
mentary Schools, to be held on Friday 
night and Saturday morning, May 13 
and 14. 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott addressed the 
faculty of the High School of Richmond 
Hill, L. I., on February 21. The subject 
of his talk was “The Exploding Universe 
of the High School Teacher.” 


At the meetings of the Problems and 
Plans Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, held at Hot Springs, 
Va., February 8 and 9, Professors Karl 
Bigelow and Lennox Grey represented 
Teachers College in discussions with ref- 
erence to a proposed Jouraal of General 
Education. 


Professor Ida A. Jewett spoke at the 
meeting of the National Conference on 
Research in English, which met jointly 
with the American Educational Research 
Association in Atlantic City on March 
1. She presented an evaluation of the 
research bulletin on elementary school 
language textbooks, prepared for the 
Conference by Miss Mildred Dawson. 
Other speakers at this meeting were 
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Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Miss Dora V. 
Smith, and Dr. M. R. Trabue. 


Professor Elizabeth Christine Cook died 
on March 2. She has served the Col- 
lege as instructor, assistant professor, 
and associate professor since 1912. Her 
sound scholarship, unremitting devotion 
to her students, and warm human sym- 
pathy have given her a distinguished place 
in the minds of the thousands of students 
who have taken her work in composition, 
in American literature, and recently in 
the backgrounds of American and of Eu- 
ropean culture. 


Fine Arts 


The new gallery in the Department is 
increasingly proving its value as a place 
in which to display the work of the 
Fine Arts students. Professor Charles 
J. Martin has arranged an interesting 
calendar. Already exhibits of lithography 
from Professor Arthur R. Young’s class, 
of creative design from Professor Mar- 
tin’s class, and of color and design from 
Professor Elise Ruffini’s class have been 
shown. 

The Arthur Wesley Dow Memorial 
cases were recently used by the Fine 
Arts students of Mr. Reginald P. Baker 
for an exihibit of jewelry and metalwork. 


Miss Edith Mitchell was one of the guest 
speakers at a recent meeting of the Com- 
mission on the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation held for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing the report on “The Visual Arts in 
General Education.” 


Guidance and Personnel 


Mr. Bernard Barenholtz has recently 
been appointed interviewer with the Fed- 
erated Employment Service, New York 
City. 
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Miss Grace A. Brown is now director 
of guidance and instructor in English 
in the Oyster Bay, N. Y., Junior and 
Senior High School. 


Miss Gertrude Forrester (A.M. 1935), 
teacher in the West Bend, Wis., High 
School, has been appointed lecturer in 
education and guidance at the 1938 sum- 
mer session of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Student Personnel Administration 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club held its first meeting of the semester 
in the South Parlor of Whittier Hall 
on February 14. Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones addressed the club on “The Serv- 
ices of the (Guidance Laboratory of 
Teachers College,” and Miss Alice Rice 
Cook spoke on “What Is Autology?” 


Professor Ruth Strang has contributed 
to the 1938 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I, a chapter entitled “Contributions of 
Research to Discipline and Control,” and 
to Part II, a chapter on “Guidance in 
Personality Development.” 


On March 11 Professor Strang served 
as joint chairman at the meeting of the 
Health Education Section of the So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation, held at the Women’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University. Professor 
Jean Broadhurst spoke on “New Dis- 
coveries in Measles and Scarlet Fever,” 
and Dr. Walter Eddy took as his topic 
“New Discoveries in Nutrition.” 

On March 15 Professor Strang ad- 
dressed the faculty of the schools in 
Greenwich, Conn. Her topic was “Guid- 
ance in the Junior High School.” 


A number of the students in Student 
Personnel Administration attended the 
meetings of the American Council of 


Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
which convened in Atlantic City Feb- 
ruary 23 to 26. 


Household Arts 


During the coming year there will be 
available in Teachers College six assist- 
antships for advanced students in the 
field of home economics, each having a 
value of $600. These will require one- 
fourth of the students’ time as assistant 
in the fields of home economics in which 
they elect to study. 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond attended the 
mid-winter meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business Section of the 
American Home Economics Association 
at the Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
January 21 and 22. Professor Judy-Bond 
is president elect of the American Home 
Economics Association and president of 
the New York State Home Economics 
Association. 


On December 19 Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
director of the Institute of Family Re- 
lations, Los Angeles, Calif., spoke to 
the students in Household Arts on “Per- 
sonal and Family Counseling.’ On the 
same day he gave the Anna Garlin 
Spencer Memorial Lecture entitled “The 
Changing Family in a Changing World.” 


Professor Judy-Bond addressed the Re- 
gional Conference on Social Hygiene, 
which met at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, February 3, on “The Role of 
Home Economics in the Program of Edu- 
cation for Marriage and Family Life.” 
The 


Helen Kinne Home _ Economics 


Club held its annual Alumnae Dinner 
on February 11 at the Men’s Faculty 
Club. Mrs. Burt Hendrickson, chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on Con- 
sumer Interest, spoke on the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. 
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Professor Judy-Bond spoke at the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
on the place of education in the consumer- 
retailer relations movement. Professor 
Bond represents the American Home 
Economics Association on the National 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council. 


A dinner was tendered to Professor M. 
A. Bigelow in December previous to his 
departure for a lecture tour through the 
South, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. The 
dinner was an outstanding event previous 
to his retirement and will be long re- 
membered by those who attended. 


Professor Ellen B. McGowan, who is 
retiring from active service at Teachers 
College, was given a dinner at the 
Woman’s Faculty Club on January 14. 
Many members of staff attended. A gift 
of Jensen silver was presented to Pro- 


fessor McGowan. 


Professor Mary S. Rose has recently 
returned from a visit to London and 
Geneva, where she has collaborated with 
the Division of Nutrition of the League 
of Nations. 


Dr. Clara Mae Taylor gave an extra- 
mural course in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
for a group of nurses and public school 
teachers. The course dealt with prob- 
lems of nutrition and health. 


Library 


Miss Margaret I. Rufsvold, supervisor 
of the School Library Laboratory of 
Teachers College, has recently been ap- 
pointed to the School Libraries Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association. 
This committee co-operates with the H. 
W. Wilson Company in the publication 
of Reading for Background, a series of 


reading lists for students, teachers, and 
school librarians to use in providing 
background material for classroom work. 


The January issue of Classroom Litera- 
ture is entitled “Growing Up with 
Music.” It is a selected list of books 
about music which boys and girls of ele- 
mentary school and junior high school 
age will enjoy. Classroom Literature is 
published monthly by the School Library 
Laboratory. 


An index of the first sixteen yearbooks 
(1922-1937) of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges is being pre- 
pared by Professor Carter Alexander and 
Mr. Raymond Patterson. This index will 
be published in the 1938 yearbook of 
the Association and will also be issued 
as a reprint. 


Lincoln School 


Miss Alfhild J. Axelson is a member of 
the Committee on Accrediting of Schools 
of Nursing of the National League of 
Nursing Education, serving in the sec- 
tion on Schools in Children’s Hospitals. 


On December 12 Professor Lester Dix 
was the speaker sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Student Union in its series of Sun- 
day Night Educationals, his topic being 
“Essential Factors in a Program of 
Education for an Enlightened Democ- 
racy.” On January 21 Professor Dix 
was a member of the discussion group 
dealing with the subject “The Program 
of General Schooling” at the conference 
on the Soviet Union of the American Rus- 
sian Institute. 


The March issue of The Connecticut 
Teacher contains an article by Dr. Ger- 
trude P. Driscoll entitled “Evaluating 
the Results of Modern Education.” 

At the Washington conference of the 
Progressive Education Association on 
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January 14 and 15, Dr. Driscoll led the 
study group on “Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 


During January Miss Avah Hughes gave 
a talk in Norwalk, Conn., on “The Social 
Studies,” and two lectures at Ossining, 
N. Y., in connection with the extension 
course on Reorganization of the Social 
Studies Program. 


“Creative Activities in the Primary 
Grades” was the title of a talk given by 
Miss Lilian L. Stevens on January 24 
at Roanoke, Va., under the auspices of 
the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Miss Rose Wyler is the author of scripts 
for the weekly radio series of the Sci- 
ence Club of the Air, heard over the 
CBS network. 

During January Miss Wyler spoke 
before the Childhood Education Asso- 
ciation at Plainfield, N. J., on “Science 
for Young Children,” and lectured on 
“Elementary Education” at Norwalk, 
Conn., and on “Teaching Elementary 
Science” at Gloversville, N. Y. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve attended a ses- 
sion of the Joint Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and the Mathematical Association 
of America on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools,” held at 
the Hotel Warren, Indianapolis, De- 
cember 29 to 31 inclusive. He was a 
luncheon speaker at the Indianapolis 
meeting of the National Council of 
teachers of Mathematics on December 29. 


Professor Reeve is on sabbatical leave 
during the Spring Session. He spent a 
few weeks in Florida, but returned East 
for the National Education Association 
meetings at Atlantic City in February. 


Music Education 


At the concert given during the Eastern 
Province Convention of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity, Dr. Raymond Bur- 
rows was the soloist, playing works of 
Debussy and Shostakovitsch. Dr. Bur- 
rows was also one of the speakers at 
the biennial banquet. 


On January 19 Dr. Burrows and Mr. 
Anthony Loudis, head of the music de- 
partment at the University of Delaware 
and a member of the Teachers College 
Summer Session faculty, gave a recital of 
two-piano music at a meeting of the Co- 
lumbia Dames, and another, under the 
sponsorship of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity, for students and faculty of 
Teachers College and their guests. On 
February 8, Dr. Burrows and Mr. Lou- 
dis gave a two-piano program in Mitchell 
Auditorium of the University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 


Miss Elsa Findlay, members of her 
Teachers College classes, Rex Ingram, 
who played the “Lawd” in the moving 
picture version of The Green Pastures, 
and The Deep River Boys from Hamp- 
ton Institute, gave a program at Rad- 
burn, N. J., February 6, under the 
auspices of The Players Club. 


Professor E. J. Stringham’s symphonic 
poem “Ancient Mariner” will be played 
this spring by the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, in Indianapolis. His “Ave 
Maria” was sung by the Westminster 
Choir at the Spring Festival in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, on February 
22, and in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, on March 2. 


To a recent issue of Popular Educator, 
the publication of the National Educa- 
tional Alliance, Miss Elsa Findlay con- 
tributed an article on “Dalcroze Evu- 
rhythmics” and Professor P. W. Dykema 
one on “Music.” 
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Miss Martha Googooian, a new member 
of the Music Education staff, is taking 
over a portion of the work formerly given 
by Professor Alice E. Bivins. Dr. Bur- 
rows is in charge of the problems course 
fomerly given by Professor Bivins. 


The complete program of the Music 
Educators National Conference, to be 
held at St. Louis March 27 to April 2, 
gives details regarding the special Teach- 
ers College reunion dinner for staff and 
students. Professors P. W. Dykema, 
N. L. Church, James L. Mursell, E. J. 
Stringham, Miles Dresskell, Howard A. 
Murphy, and Dr. Raymond Burrows will 
attend the conference. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Mary M. Reed will be ab- 
sent on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Session. She sailed on February 5 for a 
trip through the Panama Canal to the 
West Coast. Professor Reed plans to 
follow the work of various alumnae of the 
Department who are now holding posi- 
tions in the West and Southwest. 


Nursing Education 


Largely as a result of the Social Security 
program of the United States Govern- 
ment, the department of Nursing Edu- 
cation has found it necessary to expand 
its facilities to provide advanced clinical 
preparation in orthopedic and maternity 
nursing for public health nurses who are 
working under the Social Security Act 
in the various states. The Maternity 
Center Association and Lobenstine Clinic 
have assisted actively in the development 
of the course in maternity nursing in 
which fifteen students are registered this 
semester. Dr. Arthur M. Reich, Miss 
Hattie Hemschemeyer, and Miss Anita 
Jones are the chief instructors in this 
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course. The orthopedic course for nurses 
working with crippled children has been 
developed in co-operation with the New 
York Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hos- 
pital, with Dr. Beckett Howorth and 
specialists in orthopedic nursing par- 
ticipating. Seven students are registered 
in this course. 

A special fellowship has been awarded 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to Miss 
Katherine B. Allen for advanced study in 
orthopedic nursing. Miss Alien is a gradu- 
ate of the Yale University School of 
Nursing. During the past year she has 
been a member of the nursing staff of 
the Hospital for Joint Diseases, New 
York City. 


Miss Virginia Henderson addressed the 
New York League of Nursing Education 
January 4 on the subject “Individualized 
Nursing Care.” Her talk was followed 
by a demonstration of a student confer- 
ence, with Miss Claire Lucille White, a 
student in Nursing Education, taking 
the part of the student nurse. The ad- 
dress and demonstration were repeated 
at a meeting of the New Jersey State 
League of Nursing Education, Engle- 


-wood, N. J., on February 27. 


A generous contribution to the Night- 
ingaliana in the Adelaide Nutting His- 
torical Collection of Teachers College 
came recently from Mrs. Rosalind Nash, 
a niece of Miss Nightingale. The mate- 
rial included valuable reprints of a num- 
ber of articles by Florence Nightingale 
dealing with sanitary science, hospital 
statistics, schools of nursing, public health 
organization, and other subjects. In- 
cluded was an original letter to her, 
dated 1878, from Linda Richards, Amer- 
ica’s first trained nurse. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams at- 
tended the meetings of the Physical Edu- 
cation Association Conference of the 
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District of Columbia on February 5. 
He talked on the topic “The Place of 
Physical Education in the Curriculum” 
at the section meeting, and on “Modern 
Trends in Physical Education” at the 
general session meeting. 


Professor W. L. Hughes was the guest 
speaker at a general meeting and panel 
discussion of the Health Education 
Teachers Association of the New York 
City High Schools, held February 16 
in the Herald Tribune Building. His 
topic was “How to Achieve the Worthy 
Use of Leisure Time by Means of 
Health and Physical Education Activi- 
ties.” 


Secondary Education 


At a tea given by the Secondary Club 
on February 10, President Arthur E. 
Bestor of the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and a member of 
both the World and the American 
Association for Adult Education, spoke 
on the topic “One Hundred and Fifty 
Years of Adult Education in America.” 
His address centered around the histori- 
cal place in adult education of the Town 
Meeting, the Lyceum, the press, library 
and Sunday school movements, the Chau- 
tauqua, the Forum, and the many agen- 
cies involved in the newer approaches to 
a program of adult education. The 
Secondary Club had as guests at the tea 
members of the Adult Education Club. 


An article by Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs entitled “Has the Junior High 
School Made Good?” appeared in the 
February number of Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. This is a 
summary of a study reported last spring 
at the Junior High School Conference 
in Washington. 


At the twenty-eighth annual dinner of 
the Boy Scout Council and Scoutmasters 


of Philadelphia, held February 5, Pro- 
fessor E. K. Fretwell spoke to the eight 
hundred men present on “The Boy Scout 
as a Citizen.” 


Accepting the invitation of Mr. A. W. 
Miller, superintendent of schools in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Professor Fretwell spent 
February 17 in the junior and senior high 
schools of that city, and in the evening 
spoke to the teachers of the school sys- 
tem on “Good Citizens Don’t Just Hap- 
pen.” At the Glens Falls Rotary Club 
luncheon on the same day his topic was 
“A Community Will Not Long Support 
a Better School System Than It Under- 
stands.” 


At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
National Education Association, Profes- 
sor Will French participated as follows: 
on February 26 he summarized the meet- 
ing of the National Society for Curricu- 
lum Study devoted to consideration of 
problems of curriculum improvement in 
secondary schools; on March 1 he led 
the discussion at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators devoted to the subject “Creative 
Citizenship”; on March 2 he reported 
briefly at a luncheon meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary Principals on 
preliminary work of the Implementation 
Committee; and on the same day, at a 
meeting of the American Classical 
League, he spoke on “Foreign Language 
in the Modern Secondary School Pro- 
gram.” 


On February 28, at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in Atlantic City, Professor Fret- 
well participated in a panel discussion 
on “The Responsibility of Administra- 
tive Officers for the Improvement of the 
Curriculum.” 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Camping Association, held in New York 
City March 3 to 5, Professor Fretwell 
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was leader of the section devoted to the 
work of the counselor in camp, and acted 
as toastmaster of the annual banquet. 
Mr. Colba F. Gucker was chairman of 
the program committee, and had the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and directing 
the meeting. 


On March 7, at the opening of the Nine- 
teenth Annual Camp Leadership Course, 
of which Dr. Frederick Maroney is di- 
rector, Professor Fretwell spoke on the 
subject “Where Is the Camping Move- 
ment Headed?” 


Professor French has been invited to 
speak on two programs of the West Vir- 
ginia Association of Secondary School 
Principals at its annual meeting at Blue- 
field, W. Va., on April 22 and 23. 


Mr. G. Derwood Baker, acting principal 
of the high school division of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, participated as 
follows in the National Conference of 
the Progressive Education Association 
in New York City: on February 25 he 
was a member of the panel that discussed 
“Education for Participation in Crea- 
tive Arts,” and on February 26 he led 
the discussion on “The Educational Pro- 
gram of the Junior High School in a 
Period of Social Transition.” 

At the same conference, Mr. C. B. 
Manley, a student in Secondary Educa- 
tion on leave of absence from the princi- 
palship of Horace Mann Junior High 
School, Tulsa, Okla., was a member of 
the panel that discussed the subject 
“Secondary Education—Its Contribu- 
tion in Facing Cultural Conflicts.” 


Speech Education 
Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke to 


the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Linden Avenue School, Glen Ridge, 


N. J., on February 14. The topic of 
her talk was “Choral Speaking.” 
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Teachers College and 
Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden attended a meet- 
ing of the Standards and Survey Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, held at Nashville, Tenn., 
February 3 to 5, to discuss with that 
committee, and the Association’s special 
committee on graduate work, the returns 
from a study on graduate work in teach- 
ers colleges that he is making for the 
committee. The study was reported at the 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges in Atlantic City. 


On January 28 Professor W. C. Bagley 
presided at the installation of Delta Xi 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
and on February 19 Professor Florence 
B. Stratemeyer officiated at the installa- 
tion of Delta Rho Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi at the State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. Professor Bagley was 
the principal speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing following the installation ceremonies 
at Newark. 


Information concerning an index of the 
yearbooks of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges is given in the 
Library notes, page 535 of this issue. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service in the February Recorp: 


Tower, Dorothe L., head dietitian, Plym- 
outh County Hospital, South Hanson, Mass. 

Tucker, Edna M., teacher of home eco- 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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nomics, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Verdune, Joseph A. (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in biology and chemistry, Tilton Junior 
College, Tilton, N. H. 

Von Wicklen, Frederick C., head of the 
department of chemistry, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

Washington, Alice C. (A.M. 1937), in- 
structor in home economics, State Normal 
School, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Washington, Sadie G. (A.M. 1937), head 
of home economics department, Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 

Weeks, Elise, primary teacher, A. C. 
Steere School, Shreveport, La. 

Wheeler, Elsie (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
social sciences, North Plainfield, N. J. 

Wheeler, Hilda Barr, teacher of fifth 
grade, Rutgers Elementary School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Whitehead, Matthew J. (A.M. 1937), in- 
structor in English and education, State 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Wickline, P. D., teacher of vocational 
agriculture, High School, Zenia, Ohio. 

Wiest, Mary Irene (M.S. 1936), assistant 
dietitian, St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York 
City. 

Williams, Dorothy E. (Ph.D. 1934), re- 
search chemist, University of Tennessee 
and Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Winans, Roberta (A.M. 1936), assistant 
state supervisor of nursery schools and par- 
ent education, State Board of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Woodring, Osa Dell (A.M. 1936), in- 
structor in home economics, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 

Worden, Eugene R., teacher of mathe- 
matics and physics, High School, Green- 
field, Iowa. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Adams, Ruth Braue (B.S. 1924), sewing 
teacher, Vernon Davey Junior High School, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Allen, Lorraine V. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of clothing, High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Allyn, Alice (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
general science and biology, Berkeley In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, Iris C. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of physical education, Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Arnold, Carma L. (B.S. 1932), second 
grade teacher, Garden Country Day 
School, Jackson Heights, L. I. 

Austin, Lucy V. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
English, High School, Freehold, N. J. 

Bianchi, Beatrice A. (A.M. 1936), 
teacher of home economics, Southern Uni- 
versity, Scotlandville, La. 

Bickler, Mary G. (A.M. 1936), instruc- 
tor in parent education, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Blair, Alice E. (B.S. 1915), itinerant 
teacher trainer in home economics, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Brewer, Esther, director of nursery 
school, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Bridenbaugh, Mary Jane, Mrs., librarian, 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Burt, Mildred L., executive housekeeper, 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 

Butler, George (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
agriculture and science, Lord Baltimore 
High School, Ocean View, Del. 

Cherry, Annie Moore (A.M. 1927), di- 
rector of experimental program in ele- 
mentary education, Spring Hope Village 
Consolidated School, Spring Hope, N. C. 

Conoboy, Lois, teacher of second grade, 
City Schools, Bessemer, Mich. 

Curtis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
home nursing aids, Girls’ Vocational 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Davidson, Marion S. (A.M. 1928), sec- 
retary to the deans, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn. 

De Freest, Vyra A. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of history, Haldane Central High School, 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Doerr, Catherine, instructor in clothing, 
St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Drummond, Laura W. (A.M. 1926), di- 
rector and professor of home economics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Ferry, Arthur (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
biology, High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Foster, Cora Marie (A.M. 1937), substi- 
tute teacher of mathematics, Demonstration 
School, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Fowler, Julia C. (A.M. 1928), nursery 
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school and kindergarten teacher, Spring- 
dale School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Fraser, Jean (A.M. 1933), principal, 
Friends Community School, West Chester, 
Pa. 

Friend, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), instruc- 
tor in dance and physical education, Hills- 
dale School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gardener, Joseph R., elected superin- 
tendent, District No. 1, Eastchester at 
Tuckahoe, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Gehman, Jean, teacher of first grade, 
Barren Hill, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 

Green, Anna Marie (A.M. 1935), in- 
structor in clothing and textiles, Mount 
Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harvey, Cyril Hingston (A.M. 1936), 
supervisor of social studies in junior high 
school and teacher of mathematics, Friends 
Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hedlund, Paul A., associate editor of 
School Equipment, The American School 
and University, New York City. 

Henninge, Margaret (A.M. 1934), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Port Chester, 
N.Y 


Holaway, Belle (A.M. 1929), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

Hyman, Mary Watson (A.M. 1932), as- 
sociate professor of elementary education, 
Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, 
N.C. 

Kempton, Melvin H. (A.M. 1936), di- 
rector of education, Sing Sing Prison 
School, Ossining, N. Y. 

Kendall, Glenn M. (Ed.D. 1937), as- 
sistant director of education, New York 
State Department of Correction, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Kitzinger, Helen, psychologist, Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital, New York City. 

Kotlar, Philip, teacher of general science 
and physical education, Fieldston Ethical 
Culture School, New York City. 

Laird, Kenneth (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
history, and football coach, Milwaukee 
Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lamb, Elvira Whaley, instructor in 
clothing, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Latimer, Ernestine E. (B.S. 1932), as- 
sistant dietitian, Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City. 

Long, Mildred (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Williston, Fla. 
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Mather, Stella (A.M. 1924), substitute 
instructor in home economics in the teacher 
training department, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

McDonald, Agnes, kindergarten critic, 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Melendy, Ruth, critic teacher in fourth 
grade, State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Morgan, Lucy Shields, general secretary, 
Hartford Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Olsen, Anna M. (A.M. 1912), editor, 
Cook Book for Young Girls, Home Insti- 
tute, New York Herald Tribune, New 
York City. 

Oppelt, J. L. (A.M. 1931), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, LaGrange, Ohio. 

Organ, Pauline, teacher of history, geog- 
raphy, and civics, New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Plumer, Helen L., Mrs. (A.M. 1937), 
substitute associate in School of Dramatic 
Art, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Porter, Mame Tanner (A.M. 1927), nu- 
tritionist, State Institutions, Albany, N. Y. 

Quirk, Christine M., third grade teacher, 
The Riverside School, New York City. 

Reed, Ezra (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Register, Barbara E. (A.M. 1937), direc- 
tor of physical education for women, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Rich, Mary C. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
home economics, Junior High School No. 
76, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Russell, Charles (Ph.D. 1922), curator of 
education, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

Schloeman, Emilie D. (B.S. 1930), direc- 
tor of nursery school, Fordham University, 
New York City. 

Spalding, Alice Dean (A.M. 1930), in- 
structor and associate director, department 
of physical education, Sullins College, 
Bristol, Va. 

Sparks, Raymond E. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in physical education and mathe- 
matics, Wyoming Seminary Preparatory 
School, Kingston, Pa. 

Steiner, Matilda E., assistant psycholo- 
gist, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, 
N. Y. 

Strawn, Alice (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
vocational homemaking, Quail Consoli- 


dated School, Quail, Tex. 
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Swift, Norman G., teacher of social 
studies, High School, Middletown, N. Y. 

Thompson, Jean, director of physical 
education for women, Normal University, 
Las Vegas, N. M. 

Thurston, Mary Ethel (A.M. 1937), sub- 
stitute acting instructor in English, Labo- 
ratory School, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Urner, Patricia (A.M. 1935), assistant 
director in physical education,.Mount Ver- 
non Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Wade, Gertrude E., substitute instructor 
in home economics, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Wagner, Jean (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
English, New York State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 
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Wallace, Frances G. (A.M. 1937), sub- 
stitute instructor in education, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 

Ward, Edna M. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
English, High School, Hilo, Hawaii. 

West, Mae Hermine (A.M. 1937), di- 
rector of nursery school, Tower Room 
Nursery School, Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. 

White, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1937), super- 
visor of health education, Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Young, Frances M., director of religious 
education for the Diocese of California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Zubin, Joseph (Ph.D. 1932), psychologist, 
Mental Hospital Survey Committee, New 
York City. 


Alumni Notes 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Officers 


President: Dr. F. H. Barr, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Mr. A. J. Sropparp, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Second Vice-President: Mr. FrepericK ARCHER, Professor of Education, University of Ala- 


bama, University, Ala. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Ciype R. Mitier, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 
Executive Committee: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner, Elementary Education Division, State 


Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Dr. E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Tex. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner, Elementary Education Division, State 


Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Dr. MarcareT V. Kiety, Dean of Queens College, Flushing, L. I. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to CLypE R. MILuer, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City 


Miss Ruth A. Cunningham (A.M. 1928) 
is director of co-operative education, a 
curriculum in progressive education for 
the preparation of elementary teachers, 


at State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pa. 


Mr. Howard T. Herber (A.M. 1926) 
was recently elected president of the 
Long Island Zone of the New York 
State Teachers Association. This organi- 
zation has a membership of forty-eight 
hundred teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents. Mr. Herber has also been 
appointed to the Committee on Secondary 
Education of the New York State Coun- 
cil of School Superintendents. 


Dr. Arthur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907) is 
the author of a book entitled The Edu- 
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cation of Youth for Leadership, which 
will shortly be published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
City. 


Miss Bessie Myers (A.M. 1924) was 
recently appointed district supervisor of 
nursery schools, District No. 9, WPA 
Adult Education, Austin, Tex. 


Miss Anna Sand of Minneapolis writes 
“I could not ‘keep school’ without 
TEACHERS COLLEGE Recorp. I have been 
a subscriber since its first publication 
and have missed no year since.” 


Miss Mary L. Neer (B.S. 1909) of 
Camden, N. J., states, “I was one of 
the first subscribers to THE Recorp and 
have an almost perfect file of it.” 
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Dr. Edna E. Lamson (Ph.D. 1930) is at 


present engaged in the preliminary work 
incident to the installation of a chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi at State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N. J. Dr. Lamson 
was recently elected president of the 
New York Alumni Association of the 
State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 


Mr. E. J. Sanders (A.M. 1927) has been 
head of the department of education and 
director of teacher training in the State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala., 
since 1927. 


Mr. E. I. F. Williams (A.M. 1920) is 
the author of Horace Mann: Educa- 
tional Statesman, which was published 
in May, 1937 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. During the past year Mr. Williams 
gave illustrated lectures on Horace 
Mann at several institutions of higher 
education throughout the country and 
before a number of educational associa- 
tions and clubs. 


Miss Alice Kandaleft (A.M. 1927) is 
conducting a private school in Damascus, 
Syria, for children from two and one half 
to fifteen years of age. Two hundred 
twenty pupils are enrolled. 


Dr. Emanuel Gamoran (Ph.D. 1924), in 
collaboration with Mr. Abraham H. 
Friedland, has recently published Book 
III of The Play Way to Hebrew. This, 
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together with the primer, completes the 
Gilenu series of four books. 


Miss Hannah C. Bynon has been art 
supervisor in the Fresno, Calif., city 
schools since she was graduated from 
Teachers College in 1910. 


Mr. Harry W. Greene (A.M. 1927), 


director of education in West Virginia 


State College, Institute, W. Va., has been 
appointed a member of the State Policy 
Committee on Reorganization of Teacher 
Education in West Virginia. He has also 
been made chairman of the College Re- 
search Council. Mr. Greene is the author 
of a recently published monograph en- 
titled Negro Leaders. 


Miss Charlotte White (B.S. 1904) is 
teacher of a handicapped group in Public 
School 219, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Ada M. Whyte writes that she has 
recently retired from public health work 
and is “watching the world go by.” 


Dr. Jesse B. Sears (Ph.D. 1920) is at 


work on a comprehensive survey of the 
schools of Stockton, Calif. 


Miss Maud FE. Hayes (A.M. 1913), 
supervisor of homemaking education, 
Long Beach, Calif., is enjoying a year’s 
leave of absence which she is spending 
in Pasadena. 


